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PREFACE. 



Tms work completes a doctrinal series intended for the 
QEe of Uniyersalist Sunday-scliools. 

This book, intended for the most advanced classes in oor 
schools, presents a different method for study and instmo- 
tion from that adopted in the other parts of the series, the 
author being confident that the chanice was demanded by 
the nature of the subjects herein presented, and by the 
class of minds for whose consideration these, pages are pro- 
pared. Any subject, the consideration of which inyolves 
a presentation of evidence, or an argument to show its 
truthfulness, can be more clearly set forth and fhlly con- 
adered in lectures, or connected statements of its different 
parts and relations than in chapters of questions and an- 
swers, and to a class of earnest and intelligent minds it 
will be much more interesting in the first-named form. 
That method is adopted in this book, and the lessons should 

be considered as follows : the teacher should read to his 

m 
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elasB the lesson lEbr the day» with an e£fort to moke all its 
important points stand out as clearly to tIow as possible. 
PreyioQS study will be indispensable to fiuthful perform- 
ance of this work ; for many suggestions will be needftil 
as he proceeds, and those he should have ready in his mind 
for the occasion. 

In a book like this, all cannot be written which should 
be made known to a class studying the doctrines nerein 
presented. The prominent ideas and &cts are set forth by 
the author, and thebe will suggest to an efficient teacher 
many things important for the class to know, which he 
should be prepared to mention in the proper place. 

If the teacher and the class should prefer, the class may 
read the lesson, pausing for such explanations as the 
teacher desires to give ; but one thing should not be neg- 
lected: the lesion should be carefully studied before a 
question is asked concerning it. 

One thing more should not be neglected. Questions, set 
down by the author, will be found at the foot of each page. 
Adapted to that part of the lesson which that page presents, 
but not aU the questions which the teacher should ask. In 
those parts of the book where certain facts in nature are in- 
troduced to make the subject more clear, or to prove a point 
set forth as truth, the teacher should inquire for other &cts 
in nature teaching the same lesson ; and where Scripture 
10 quoted, he should neyer &il to have the clafis turn to the 
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jttfisage and consult the context ; nor Bhonld he iliul to aik 
for other Scripture testimony. 

The great doctrines of UniverBalism are set forth in this 
book, yet there are certain interesting topics connected with 
our faith not discussed in these lessons, through fear of 
making the volume too large and expensiye. But, if the 
young men and ladies of our congregations will become fa- 
miliar with those truths herein considered, and with the 
Teas<His herein set forth for a belief in them, they will be 
able to give an intelligent reason for the fiuth that is in 
them. • 

The author would say to those teachers who shall use 
this book. Talk much with your classes. Oral instruction 
is always pleasing to the young, and in the Sunday-school 
especially it is most useful. 

May this book give light to many inquiring minds, and 
joy to many anxious hearts! 

L. J. F. 
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LESSON L 



FAITH IN GOD. 

My young friends, a belief in God is not 
only essential, but fundamental, in eveiy sys* 
tern of Christian faith. As Christians, we be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as thaSon of God ; * and 
you will see that, if we did not believe in God, 
we could not think of Jesus, as his Son. As 
Christians, we believe that God sent his Son 
into the worid, '' that the worid through him 
might be saved; '' f ^ and faith in God is the 
foundation of that doctrine J 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is essential in every system of ChristiaA Mih T 

2. Who do we say that Jesus is ? 

3. Could we say that, if we did not believe in God? 

4. As Christians, what do we believe in regard to tSi« 
mission of Jesus? 

5. What is the foundation of that doctrine? 



•St. John X. 96. f St. John iii. 17. 
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Indeed, the whole structure of Christian 
faith rests on the alleged fact that God exists; 
All the obligations of the moral law rest in 
this fact. The doctrines of punishment and 
forgiveness, of atonement and reconciliation, 
of regeneration and salvation, of the resurrec- 
tion and immortality, all presuppose and grow 
out of a belief in God\ 

In this book we are to consider the princi- 
ples of dhristian doctrines, especially as they 
are held by those who believe in the final ho- 
liness and happiness of all mankind ; and we 
will first inquire on what our faith in God de- 
pends.' By doing this, wo shall imitate the 
example of all wise master-builders, and look 
to our foundation, before we proceed with the 
superstructure. 

And now, that you may see the importance 
of this work, let me ask you if you can give 
good and suflBcient reasons for cherishing a 
belief in God ? You may not doubt that God* 
exists ; but if you should meet with those who 
did cherish such doubts, you should be^ able 
to present such reasons for your own faith as 

QUESTIONS. 

6. On what does the whole struotare of Christiaii fiuth 
rest? 

7. What doctrines can you name which rest especially 
on a belief in God ? 

8. How should Christians seek to imitate wise master- 
builders? 

9. Should we all be able to give a reason fi>r our beli^ 
inG#d7 
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would give light to their ditrkened minds and 
banish all their unbelief. 

L6t us consider some of the evidences on 
which we may rely to prove that there is an 
intelligent and overruling power, which we 
call God. When we first open our eyes upon 
this world, we are greeted with an evidence 
that God exists. 

iThe light strikes upon the eyes and by its 
aid we see the objects by which we are sur- 
rounded. The eye would be useless without 
the light, the light would lose the greater 
half of its utility if there were no eyes for it 
to penetrate. This clearly indicates that the 
eye and the light were created with reference 
to each other. And if we look closely into 
this matter, we shall find th^t the adaptation 
is real and marvellous in its perfection. The 
lenses of the eye, to refract the light ; the ret- 
ina of the eye, to act as the object glass on 
which the pictures of external objects are 
formed ; and that property of light which 
makes its refraction possible, show clearly an 
adaptation of one to the other. ; Again, the 

QUESTIONS. 

10. If we hare no doabts in regard to it, is not that 
enough? f (X 

11. Can we learn of the exiBtence of God through hiF 
works? y:^ ^^'^ 

12. What can you say of the adaptation of light ta tfit 
eye? ' 

13. Is the eye also perfectly adapted to the light?/ 

14. Explain this as folly as you can ? 
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eye is a very tender and sensitive organ. / If 
the rays of light were not composed of parti- 
cles almost infinitely small, we could not en- 
dure them for a single moment, for they come 
with inconceivable velocity. If one particle 
of light was a millionth part as large as the 
smallest grain of sand, our eyes would be de- 
stroyed the instant we should open them, i 

^ Once more, we may observe, that, blended 
with the rays of light, are rays of color. Cer- 
tain objects in the world around us are so con- 
stituted that they absorb certain of those rays, 
and reflect the others. Some objects reflect 
one. color and some another, and those that 
are reflected we are able to see ; so that all 
the beauty of earthly things so pleasing to the 
eye, and all the varieties of color by which 
we are surrounded, are connected with the 
economy of light, and come to us through the 

QUESTIONS. 

15. Coald there be snch an adaptation of one thing so 
evidently created for and suited to another, without ft wiae 
mind to design and adapt them ? •< 

16. What peculiarity of light is worthy of notice, show- 
ing this adaptation? 

17. What can you say of design and adaptation as shown 
m rays of color, and the power of different objects to ab- 
aorb or reflect them ? 

18. Would the world be as beautifbl and pleasing to us 
as it now is, if everything was of the same color? 

19. In the fact that there is a variety of colors, which 
are blended with the sun's light, and in that other fact 
that earthly otgecte reflect or absorb them, what truUi is 
apparent? 
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eye. Here is an unmistakable adaptation of 
light to our organs of vision ; and" if so, then 
was there a mind to adapt the one to the other, 
at the time wl>en the two were created. That 
mind we call our God. 

Secondly, let us observe that in the first 
breath we draw we have an evidence that 
God exists.) The atmosphere is found to be 
perfectly adapted to the lungs. We should 
never have drawn our first breath if there had 
been no atmosphere ; and if it had been a 
liquid instead of an invisible gas, or if it had 
been composed of different materials, or had 

QUESTIONS. 

20. If there was no light, of what use would our eyes be 
tons? -^ 'V*^ 

21. If we had no eyes, of what use would the light be to 
us?* 

22. If there were no rays of color, of what use to us 
would be our love of the beautiful 7 

23. If we had no love of the beautiful, of what use to us 
would be the colors of the solar spectrum? 

24. If there were no God, could all these nice adaptations 
exist ? 

25. In the first breath you ever drew, what f^ct was 
demonstrated? \ < - t./y^ 

26. Could you have drawn the breath of life if you had 
not been surrounded by the atmosphere ? 

27. In the adaptation of the lungs to the atmosphere, 
and the atmosphere to the lungs, what &ot is clearly 
shown? 

28. If the atmosphere was a liquid, could you breathe ? '" 

* The light would do its work in the process of vegeta* 
fion if we had no eyes ; but the question refers to ^•lawf 
ofTisiononly. 
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been formed of different proportions of the 
same materials, we should not have lived a 
single day, perhaps not a single hour, in either 
case. 

The physical constitution of man shows us 
conclusively that he was created to breathe j^ 
and so perfectly adapted is the atmosphere 
to this necessity and provision of his nature 
that the act of breathing is involuntary and 
free from any sensation of pain. 

It is impossible to conceive of any adapta- 
tion more perfect than this ; and to say that it 
happened to be -as it is, or that chance was the 
cause of such results, is simply madness. 

The wisdom of the laws of vision and of res- 
piration, or breathing, is beyond our compre- 
hension ; and he who "devised and adapted the 
economy of either one of those laws is worthy 
to be called our God.) 

QUESTIONS. 



29. If its composition were changed, would not sad 
sultstousfoUow? . 'V 

30. If, then, the atm(^here is just what we need, just 
where it is needed, and indispensable to our life and hap- 
piness, could infinite Wisdom have adapted it to our wants 
any more perfectly than it is adapted ? )u- 

31 . What then do the laws of vision and the laws of 
respiration tend to prove ? 

Note. In the foregoing lesson and those that follow m 
this book, the teaeher should consider the ability of his 
class to comprehend the details of the argument which is 
suggested, if it is thought to be for the best good of the 
ch^, the argument in the lesson can be greatly perfected 
by the teacher in additional and more minute iUu^rations. 
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For example, the teacher migbt etplain more ftilly the 
oonstruction of the eye, the refraction of light, the ye* 
locity with which light moTes, the comx)08itioii of the at- 
mosphere, and the effect which the air has upon the lungs 
and upon the circulation of the hlood. The more clearly 
that all these thin|2:s are explained the more perfect wiU be 
the evidence showing a wise design in them, and therefore 
the necessity for a wise Designer. 

In this book there will be found abundance of material 
to sng^st subjects for oral instruction. Let no teacher 
&il to improTe by such suggestions, and make each lesson 
as complete as possible. 



LESSON n. 



fVA^mn IN GOI>^ — CONTINUED. 

i In our last lesson, we considered some of 
the reasons for our belief in God. To-day we 
will continue the same subject, and see whal^ 
other evidences are given us, by which to 
strengthen our faith. 

The field from which to select our witnesses 
is so extensive that I scarcely know to what 
portion of it I had best direct your attention ; 
out let us begin by saying that we are so con- 
stituted as to require food for our material 
natures. (Our necessities, in that direction, 
ore so great that, if we did not obtain food, 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What does our physical nature require each day of 
fife? 
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we should die) '^ By some power and by some 
direction food is provided for us, and the re-- 
quisition is answered^ <The earth's soil was 
made productive and hex fruits and grains re- 
spond to our hunger, y We are, at times, 
thirsty, and could not long subsist if our thirst 
were not quenched) ^ater answers to that 
demand of our nature, and is found in such 
abundance, that it comes gushing up from 
flowing springs beneath our feet.X Nothing 
answers to that demand so perfectly as water, 
and no supply, for our thirst, is so abundant 
and so universally present in all the earth} 
( We grow weary by our necessary toil, and 
our physical nature needs repose and sleep.. 
Night comes at regular and desirable periods, 
and brings with it silence and darkness,! thus 
giving* us the opportunity for the rest and 
sleep that are indispensable to our existence. 

QUESTIONS. 

2. How great are our necessities in that direction? 

3. Do we find that any provisions are made which re- 
spond to those necessities ? 

4. What provisions, and how are they made? 

5. Have we any other physical want which must hi 
supplied? i^*" 

6. Is any provision made for satisfying that want? Xi^ 

7. What provision, and how made? 

8. Is the food we eat and the water we drink as perfectly 
adapted tq our hanger and thirst as we conld wish them 
tobe? - 

9. What effect does our necessary toil have upon ns ? 

I 10. Is there any provision which responds to our need 
of rest and sleep ? 
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In each of these provisions, there seems to 
be an adaptation ; and when we look at the 
subject with more attention, we shall find that 
the adaptation is very nice and perfect. ' The 
food we eat contains the nourishment which 
our bodies require ; but that nourishment can 
be extracted from it and imparted to the 
body only by the process of digestion, ab- 
sorption, and the circulation of the blood; 
and, wonderful to say, we are all provided 
with the organs by which these processes are 
carried forward. VJust what we need, just 
what is indispensable to our existence, has 
been provided for us. And there is some- 
thing beyond all this, which tells of adapta- 
tion and design. ;, We have the sense of taste, 
which makes us turn with loathing and dis- 
gust from certain things, which otherwise 

QUESTIONS. 

11. Why is night a better season for rest and sleep tHan 
the daytime is 7 

12. In the regularity with which m^hi comes to ns, in 
the time of its continnance and in the intervals for labor, 
do yon not see very nice and wise adaptations? 

13. Could you conceiye of any more desirable arrange* 
ment ? ' 

14. You said a moment since that food is necessary to 
the existence of the body. Tell me now how the nourish- 
ment which food contains is obtained for the use of the 
body? 

15. Haye we the organs by which those processes are 
carried forward ? 

16. If we were destitute of the organs which are requiU 
site to either one of those processes, could we live ? 

17. What do such proyisions and adaptations show 7 



i4. 
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we might feel inclined to eat; but everything 
which is necessary to satisfy our hunger la 
pleasant to our taste. We see, therefore, that 
food is provided to answer to our hunger, and 
provided in such a manner as to be adapted to 
our taste. The same beautiful and welcome 
adaptation to our taste is found in the nature 
of water. It is'^ clear, pure, and free from any 
offensive or unpleasant flavor, so that we taste 
it with ever-recurring pleasure. 

Notice now the adaptation of the sense of 
touch to our condition and necessities of life. 
We are so situated that we must come in con- 
tact with, handle, and examine the different 
material objects of this physical world. Some 
of them are delicate and frail, and must be 
handled with the nicest care, while we are 
required to lay hold upon other objects with 
a firm and powerful grasp ; and our touch 
is so nice that it detects the slightest im« 

QUESTIONS. 

18. What peculiarity is there in the food which we ai« 
required to eat which makes eating a pleasure? 

19. Is there, then, an adaptation between the food we eat 
and the sense of taste? 

20. How is it with our taste and the water we are re« 
quired to drink ? 

21. Could you believe that such a perfect and desirable 
adaptjition came without any direction 7 

22. What can you say of the sense of touch, or feeling, 
as it is adapted to our condition and necessities ? 

23. Could there be anything more perfect than that 
sense by which we put ourselyes in contact with external 
things? 
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pression, or contact with any object, yet 
does not cause us pain in the performance 
of the most laborious efforts. 
\ In the sense of hearing we see another 
adaptation of means to ends, — a capacity an* 
Bwering to our necessities. We are eminent- 
ly social beings, and our sense of hearing en- 
ables us to catch the words spoken by our 
friends, and thus facilitates the communion 
of mind with mind. This sense, also, is so 
delicate that it detects the secret whisper, 
and so protected against violence, that the 
piercing cry, or the loud notes of the rolling 
thunder, do not cause us pain. Again, it is 
the avenue of our sweetest pleasures. It con- 
veys to the soul the treasures of melody and 
harmony, of which we could know nothing, if 
this sense had not been given us ; and it en- 
ables us to listen to, and distinguish from all 
others, the voices of friendship and love. 

I notice as the closing subject for consider- 
ation in this lenson, and as the most remark- 

QUESTIONS. 

24. Give some instances showing to what extent the 
sense may be cultivated ? 

25. How does the sense of hearing minister to our ne« 
oesmties? 

26. In our naturaUy healthy state, how perjfoot is this 
sense? 

27. Of what is it the avenue, or what good does it min- 
ister tons? 

28. What other stiU more remarkable illustration of de- 
ngn and adaptation can you now mention? 
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abte illugtration of design and adaptation yat 
considered, the wonderful connection between 
our minds and our physical organs. ( The eye 
conveys to the brain a faithful impression of 
the objects upon which it looks.; The ear 
conveys to the brain a true idea of the sounds 
and words to which it listens. Our senses 
of taste and smell give to the mind a knowl- 
edge of the . qualities of substances, which 
we should appropriate as harmless and de- 
sirable, or shun as useless and dangerous. 
Our touch completes the test, by which we 
know of external objects, and then, having the 
knowledge, it becomes needful that it should 
result in action. For example, we see a de- 
licious fruit, at a little distance from us, and 
desire to taste its sweetness. We hear the 
alarm of approaching danger, and desire to es- 
cape. We smell the fragrance of the flower, 
and would pluck it, that we may retain the 
treasure. In each of these cases we need to 
make a physical effort. Our hands and our 
feet must be put in motion. Now what shall 
move them ? How singular, how wonderful, 

QUESTIONS. 

29. How do ire know the form and color of the otjeots 
around us ? 

30. How do we know the words which others speak, or 
the character of any sound to which we listen? 

31. How does the mind choose between the articles of 
fbod which it would have the mouth accept? 

32. What 18 necessary after tho- senses hM9 iafomisd 
the mind? 
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how indicative of a wise Designer, is the fact 
that every organ of the body is connected 
with and controlled by the brain ^ The ne« 
cessity of action is conveyed from the eyes, 
ears, fingers, or other organs, along the 
nerves, to the brain ; and then the brain sends 
forth a directed power, through the nervefl, 
to the different members of the body, causing 
them to act. 

The necessity of something like this is ap- 
parent, the provision responding to that ne- 
cessity is perfect ; and if we are overwhelmed 
with admiration, in view of such an incompre- 
hensible, delicate, powerful, and every way 
desirable economy of impressions, thoughts, 
and actions, how preposterous it is to doubt 
that an all-wise Designer conceived and exe- 
cuted the matchless union of those parts of 
which we are composed I 

^The arm of itself could not move itself. 
The eye of itself could not open and close, or 
move to the right, or left, taking upon its 
lenses certain objects at pleasure ; and it is, 
therefore, certain that the power by which 

QUESTIONS. 

33. Can the body, or any member of the body, ftct of its 
own volition and power? 

34. With what is every member of the body connected ? 

35. Does the brain, as the organ of the mind, give di- 
rection to all oar actions 

36. Can we move a hand, a foot, or an eye, in any de- 
tired cdreotioB without an effort of the mind to direct the 
act? , 
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they are moved, must have been adapted to 
the work which it has to perform. That 
adaptation is superhuman, and we call the 
one to whom it is attributable, our God. 

QUESTIONS. 

37. Ib not sucli an adaptation an existing fact altogether 
above your comprehension, and therefore eyidently the 
work of an infinite mind 7 



LESSON ni. 



FAITH IN GOD. — CONTINUED. 

In your first two lessons you found that 
there are existing certain provisions and 
adaptations, which must have been provided 
and adapted. You must have seen very clear- 
ly that, since those provisions and adapta* 
tions present a display of wisdom altogether 
beyond the comprehension of man, they must 
have originated in a superior intelligence. 
That intelligence must have known what the 
eye would need and what it would be able to 
bear, when light was created. • And when the 
eye was formed, the nature and power of light 

QUESTIONS. 

1. When light was created, and adapted jto the eye, what 
knowledge was necessary to the accomplishment of that 
work, besides a knowledge of light 7 
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must have determined the formation and adap- 
tation of that organ of vision. Some intelli- 
gence above our own must have so made the 
ear that it would catch the vibrations of air 
and carry to the brain an interpretation of 
sound. Some mind must have thought of the 
wants of man, when food and water were cre- 
ated, and must have thought of the nature of 
food and water when the mouth, the taste, 
the stomach, and other organs of the human 
body were created. We have concluded that 
such a. mind must be infinite in its wisdom, 
and from such, facts and conviction, we are 
disposed to say, it is the mind of God. The 
evidence we have thus far considered pro- 
duces this conviction. But there are other 
evidences that will help to make such convic- 
tions still stronger, and we will name some 
of them in this lesson. 

We are social beings. Our organization 
and powers show very clearly that we were 

QUESTIONS. 

2. When the eye was formed to receiTe and refiraot the 
rays of li^ht, what knowledge was necessary in addition 
to that which related to the eye ? 

3. Then does it not follow that He who knew of the eyo 
before it was created was possessed of superhuman intel- 
ligence? 

4. What can you say of the adaptation of the ear to the 
vibrations of air ? As we cannot understand that adapta- 
tion, must not the One by whom it was 4^viaed haye f os- 
eessed a wisdom higher than ours? M^ 

5. How do food and water in th€ir adai^tatlon to the 
moath and the taste show a creating; wisdom ? 
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created to be social beings. \ Qnr powers of 
speech, our memory, our aflfection, our sym- 
pathies, our hopes, and our necessities, all 
show that we were made as one part of a 
grand social economy. Those with whom we 
meet in life are the other part of that economy, 
and thus it is perfect. I can speak to you, 
and you can hear my words. ^You can re- 
member those words and can speak to me of 
them to-day, to-morrow, or next year) I see 
you in trouble and sympathize with you ; you 
discover and appreciate my kindness, and, in 
return, give me your love) I need that love 
to make my life bright and joyous ; so that 
we seem to be created for each other. And 
we are so created that each can express to 
the other the feelings moving and actuating 

QUESTIONS. 

6. What were we evidently created to be, as we stand re< 
lated to each other 7 

7. What evidence have we that we were made to be social 
bdngs? 

8. What shows that we are one part of a grand social 
economy? 

9. What canstitutes the other part ? 

10. I have power to speak to you. What is the response 
which shows that here ia an adaptation of one being to an« 
other? 

11. I see yon in trouble and sympathize with you. 
What is the response ? • 

12. If I speak and yott hear, if I sympathize and get 
your love in return, is not this an adaptation of one to 
another? 

13. In how msmy ways do we seem to be adapted to each 
other as social beings? 
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the soul, in words as well as in acts. Lan- 
guage is given as the expression of our 
thoughts, and we are cheered, comforted, in- 
structed, and made happy, while we com- 
mune together. In heart and mind and tongue 
we respond to each other's wants, and con- 
tribute to each other's joys, as social beings ; 
and in this, we see the result of design, ati 
adaptation which must have been determined 
and wrought by some directing intelligence. 
/Again, we are moral beingj^ (TJ^uch of our 
happiness depends upon the coaracter of those 
by whom we are surrounded. If they seek to 
wrong and injure us, we do not rest in peace 
and security, but are tried, vexed, and an- 
noyed by fear and anxiety. Their happiness 
also depends to a certain extent upon our 
character and acts^ If we wrong them, we 
make them unhappy. It is therefore of great 
importance that all sliould deal justly by us, 

QUESTIONS. 

14. Must not Ihe first man have been created with sor 
dal powers? y*^ 

15. If so, w&s ne not evidently msde in anticipation of 
others, who would also be social Vjjf^i/ 

16. And if, when others were created, they were social 
beings, and just answered to his nature and wants, is it 
not evident that there was a mind to .determine and Arect 



in accomplishing that adaptation ? ' ^jUUffy ^ Jl/\M^ 

17. What are we more than social^bdngs J^^ 

18. Upon what does much of our happiness depend T 

19. tiow are we affected by the attempts of others to 
wronff and ii\jure us ? 

20. Lb the happiness of those around as afiiscted by oor 
ehoracter and aetions? (uij^ 
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and, to them, it is equally important that we 
deal justly. Now if we were so constituted 
that it would be for our good to be just and 
kind to others, and for their best good and hap- 
piness to be just and friendly to us, there 
would be a strong motive ever acting to make 
ourselves and others mutually interested and 
happy. 

And are we not so constituted ? Does not 
our purest joy result from our deeds of love to 
others ? Does not our justice to our fellow- 
men give us a return of sweet and blessed 
peace ? And, on the other hand, do not our 
acts of injustice make us unhappy and even 
miserable'? Each day's experience teaches 
us that it is so ; and here is one of the most 
striking and important adaptations that we 
have yet experienced. The necessities of 
others present the opportunity for our own in- 
crease of happiness ; and others add to their 
joys by seeking to bless us.* 

Here is a law as plainly written in our nat- 
ures as was ever a law upon the statute books 
of a State ; and the things which are required 
are just the things to make those happy who 
obey the requirement. 

QUESTIONS. 

21. If that is so, should we not seek to do good to each 
other T 

22. Do we find any law in our natures which is caloa* 
lated to make us just to others 7 

23. Is the same law in their natures, acting to maka 
them just to us? 
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YoQ wish to be treated kindly, and if I am 
truly wise, I shall treat yoti kindly, because it 
will be the best thing which I can do for my- 
self. Such a relation of cause and effect, of 
necessity, on the one hand, and motive, on the 
other, is a display of wisdom which proclaims 
an infinite intelligence. 

Once more, let us remark that we are reli- 
gious beings. We see how imperfect is our 
own wisdom, and we long to know that there 
is a higher thought than man can cherish. 
We can see and comprehend only a fragmen- 
tary part of the great system of nature' with 
which we stand connected, and we feel that 
by some mind it should be all seen and under- 
stood. We feel how weak and insignificant 
we are, and long to know that there is an arm 
of power on which we can lean. We know 
that we cannot control the order of earthly 
events, or uphold that system by the opera- 

QUESTIONS. 

24. Yes ; the motWe is indeed threefold. We escape pun* 
ishment by beine just; we obtain happiness by bein^ just; 
and we obtain the favor of others, whose friendship our 
justice secures. If it is the same with others as with our* 
selves, is not such an economy an evidence of all-wise de- 
sign? 

25. What other powers, or qualities of our nature, 
are worthy of notice in this place 7 

26. When we realize our own. imperfect wisdom, what do 
we wish to know 7 

27. When we fail to comprehend the works of the mate* 
rial universe, of what do we wish to be assured 7 

28. In our human weakn \) /" '. * d(^ jfQ long T 
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tion of which our days, years, and temporal 
bounties are secured to us. If we believed 
that they were directed by no intelligence 
and controlled by no power, acting in con- 
formity with a fixed purpose, we should have 
no confidence in their continuance, and should 
walk through life, fearing the results of every 
to-morrow. But the fact that we have no such 
fears, and that we repose in perfect confidence 
upon the power that moves and the purpose 
that directs the succession of material events, 
shovsrs most conclusively that we have faith 
responding to our desires. All men have 
such faith, whatever their profession may be ; 
and such a universal conviction cannot result 
from accident or chance. And here is a 
double confirmation of the fact that God 
exists. The order of material things, so in- 
dispensable to us, is directed and moved 
forward with undeviating precision. The ne- 
cessity and the fact are perfectly responsive ; 
while our need of faith in a higher intelli* 

QUESTIONS. 

29. Can we control the order of events, or nphold that 
system of things by which our blessings come to us? 

30. Have we any fears that the order of events will not 
continue ? 

31. In what» then, do we trast? 

32. Could we trust if we did not feel assured that there 
is an overruling Intelligence, who understands and directs 
aUthin^? 

33. What does the &ot that we have such trust tend to 
prove T 
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gence and power is answered by the univer- 
salitj of that faith. A man may say that he 
does not believe in God ; yet he will have 
perfect confidence in the succession of events 
upon which his life and happiness depend. 
Those events must have some direction, and 
be ushered in by some power, and we say 
that power is God. 

These are a few of the evidences which go 
to satisfy us that our faith in God is well- 
founded. But what we have here presented 
is only as a drop in the bucket compared with 
the vast amount which might be adduced ; 
yet this will suggest much more testimony 
of a similar kind, and help you to be con- 
firmed in your faith, and to enlighten others. 
In our next lesson we will talk of God as a 
Father; and our argument, thus far presented, 
will be strengthened and rendered still more 
satisfactory. 

QUESTIONS. 

34. And is not that evidence made stronger by the fact 
that all men have such trust ? 

35. State what confirmation we have, in all the eTidencd 
presented in this lesson, of our belief in God. 

36. Have we presented all the evidences which nature 
and our own anticipated wants suggest, to prove that God 
exists? i<^^' 

37. What other evidence can you name, which has not 
been mentioned ? . 

38. Can any one be a Universalist, and not believe in 
God? r^r 

39. Why not ? 

Note. Let the teacher dwell upon the subject of the 
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three preceding^ leesons nntil the argument is clear in every 
mind to which he ministers instruction. Bring up other 
evidences. Show the folly of tatkuig about chance. Show 
as dearly as possible that there must be a directing Intel- 
Bgenoe aa the sooroe of all the adaptations we have 
named* f 



LESSON IV. 
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It is a^eat and good thing to cherish faith 
in God. (In our weakness it gives us strength; 
in onr ignorance it assures us that there is a 
higher wisdom; and amid all the uncertain- 
ties of this life it makes us feel secure] When 
it storms, we can say, it will be dear and 
beautiful again| ^hen the ground is parched 
and the skies are cloudless, we are confident 
that it will soon rain ; for we say, God is at 
the helm and he can do his good pleasure^ 

t^Such a faith is just the thiDg for frail, ^qh 
perfect mortals; for it helps us to walk erect 
when otherwise we should fear and tfemble 
at every step.^TButif we could feel that God 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What does fluith in Qod do for us? 

S. When it storms and the tempest is ra^g, what does 
such &ith enable us to say 7 

3. When there is drought and threatened scardty and 
taune, if we hare that fiuth* what can we say 7 
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is our Father, how much, more strength and 
joy that faith would givej Then we should 
know that we are indeed: safe in his hand 
of powerA Then we should know that his 
wisdom wfll devise the best methods for mak- 
ing us happy. 

( A father loves his children, seeks to do 
toem good, delights to make them happy, 
and follows them continually with favors and 
mercies^ ^hen we consider the greatness 
of our earthly fathers' love, we are amazed 
that it can go so far and do so much for us;! 
( and if we could only feel that our earthly fa- 
thers have all the power and all the wisdom 
that they desire, and therefore that they can 
do for us just what their love prompts them 
to do, how we should rest in their desires 
and ability to bless us \) 

Now, therefore, if God is our Father, he has 
the wisdom and the power to do for us all 
that he may choose; and, as a Father, his 
love will prompt him to give us countless 
blessings. 

QUESTIONS. 

4. If we did not have such faith, how should we feel in 
the day of trouble, or threatened danger ? JU9<t 

5. Would our faith in God be stronger still if we should 
believe him to be our Father ? If so, why ? 

6. What does a father do for his children? 

7. Are we ever amazed at the greatness of an earthly 
fiither's loye 7 

8. If our earthly fathers had aU the power they could 
desire to exercise, would they not give us every needed 
blessing?- 

9. Do we not belieye that God has all power 7 
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And is be not our Father f Gould a father 
give his children greater evidences of love 
than God has given ns? Let ns look upon 
some of those manifestations, which bhow 110 
the exceeding love of Crod. 
/ We could have eaten the cherry, the apple, 
the peach, or the berry just as well, if it had 
not been painted in such beautiful colors. It 
would have tasted as sweet and nourished us 
as much.^ Why, then, were the colors of 
fruit necessary ? r'Evidently to please the eye 
of man ; for the tp&asts care not at all for beau- 
ty. The bright colors were added to give 
pleasure to the eye, which was so formed as 
to delight in them, and were not necessary 
for any other purpose that we can name. 
They were, therefore, clearly a gift of love. 
We may say the same of every flower that 
charms the sight, and of every thing of beauty 
in the earth. The grass would have furnished 

QXJESnONS. 

10. If» tlien, we knew be was our Father^ should we not 
fmti perfectly secure in his hands 7 Q/>-^ 

1 1. Let 11S9 then, see if we have a^ reasons for believing 
that God is our Fatber^ $p do ibis, upon wbai ehflDld we 
first look? -^^^yrif d^ Zf^^Q^ /)li«bfl9tt5Z^-w*7i 

12. Are the be&utifiu colors of the a^ple, onerry, peach, 
or strawberry, essential to their sweemess, or their nutri- 
tious oaaliticA^ 

13. Why, then, were their beantifbloolorB adc^. if tibuKy Js 
were not indispensable ? 1/ QhO^ AA'^'^Y f^^ K^V 

14. Does the eye of man delight in beautmd colors ? ^M 

15. Ik)es beauty impart a charm to lift, and a joy torn 
■oulofmao? 
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SB isrweet and wholesome ibod to tbe animal, 
if it had been drab color, as it now does. 
The forests would have given as cool a shade 
and wonld have fnrnished as excellent timber 
and fdel, if all their leaves had been black, as 
they now do. The heavens would have per- 
formed all their useful ofSces, if they had pre- 
sented us with a background of yellow, on 
which no silver or golden cloud should ever 
fioat. The rainbow is not a thing of use, 
which ministers to any of our physical neces- 
sities; yet what delight does it impart to 
every lover of the beautiful I 

^We see, therefore, that the red cheeks of 
the cherry, the charming colors of the rose, 
the lovely hue of fields and skies, the varie- 
gated landscape, and all the beauty of this 
world, is a gift superadded to all the indis- 
pensable favors which are provided for u^^ 

QUESTIONS. "^^ 

16. Boee Ijean^ perform any other mismon in the earth ;:^ 
than that of ministermg to t^e loye of the beautifiil whioh a^ 
exists in human BOiils? ' - i 

17. Suppose the grass 6f the fields had been drab color^^^^ 
the forest-leaves black, and the skies yeUow, wonld the3r^ 
liot have answered the great purposes of leaves, grass, . 
etc.? ^ 

18. Would they have been as weloome to our sight, and ^^ 
would they have given us. as muoh joy, as their glorioussj^ 
beauty now imj^rts ? S^^ 

19. Is the rainbow a thing of ngfl If not^ why does 
God hang it out upon the clouds ?!/ ' //mf'^vu ^ )L^ 

20. What do we learn from this ever-present ^ft of 
beauty, which neither feeds, clothes, nor warms us, which 
is superadded to all our indispensable blessings? 
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No father could manifest a fonder love than 
is here shown, in the sweet gift of beauty. 
We could have done without it ; but as it 
would add to the charms and joys of life, it 
was created and scattered all around us. We 
can but say that such a gift displays a Fa- 
ther's love. Consider, now, the laws by 
which melody and harmony are produced. 
We could live without one strain of melody, 
and without one harmonious combination of 
sounds; and if we had never heard them, we 
should not miss them. But all sweet sounds 
add a new joy to life ; and, as we listen, har- 
mony and melody come floating to us on ev- 
ery breeze. Could an earthly father show us 
a clearer evidence of his love than we have 
of God's love in this precious gift? We 
might notice very many illustrations of this 
kind, but we will pass to say that the care 
which is exercised over us, by a power higher 
and mightier than man possesses, exhibits 

QUESTIONS. 

21. Could a &ther manifest a sweeter and more tender 
love than is shown in this response to our love of beauty 7 

22. Does not this eYer-present gift display a Father's 
love? 

23. Are sweet sounds necessary to our existence in this 
world? 

24. Should we have felt any consciousness of loss oi 
neglect, if we bad never Ustened to harmony or melody 7 

^. Are not the joys which music inq)arts a gift 6i|per- 
added to the indispensable blessings of this life? 

26. Could a Father's love have .i)royided a aw^ter 
■ource of joy for his children than music is to us ? . 
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such unwearying love that it seems, in kind, 
like that which our earthly fathers exercised, 
when in our infancy they bent over our cra- 
dles, carried us in their arms, and anticipated 
all those wants for which they could provide. 

This care brings to us the seasons of seed- 
time and harvest, with their opportunities and 
their bounties ; it brings us day and night, 
with their most perfect adaptations to our ne- 
cessities ; and these are very gracious gifts ; 
yet we must notice exhibitions of love still 
more tender, yearning, and paternal. When 
we are unmindful of the power which pro- 
vides for and protects us, the provision and 
protection are continued just the same ; when 
we disobey the laws of our nature, abuse our- 
selves, and show our disregard of Him who 
created us, we are not left to accomplish our 
ruin, but watched over stiil, provided for, 
warned of our danger, healed of our wounds, 
and blessed by influences which act to reform 
and save us. 

When our thoughts are all centred upon 

QUESTIONS. 

27. Do we not know that there is exercised over ns a 
constant care and watchfulness? 

28. What is it like, or what does it resemble, in kind? 

29. Is it greater or less than the care which an earthly 
&ther exercises? 

30. What does it do for us ? 

31. Does it do this when we are unmindful of its &yors7 

32. Suppose that we are ungrateful and OTen abuse the 
blessings given us? 

3 
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those things which do not make for our peace, 
and even when we seek for them against our 
own convictions of duty and right, the unseen 
and ever-watchful Power is with us still, keep- 
ing our pulses throbbing, our hearts beating, 
our blood flowing, and our breath still feeding 
the fountains of life. This is done for us, day 
after day and year after year, and we know 
that nothing less than a Father's love could so 
pursue and invest us with care and blessings^ 
And we must not fail to notice a still more 
wonderful display of this great love. An 
earthly father might watch his child during 
a succession of many days ; and, beginning 
at the early dawn of every morning, pursue 
him with mercies until the hour of darkness. 
Then he would grow weary, and sleep would 
overpower his anxious love, and his care and 
protection would cease. But over us there 
is an Eye that never slumbers ; a power that 
keeps us in the darkness as in the light ; that 
never wearies and never falters in its loving 
care. We know that such love must be the 
purest, strongest, and holiest possible, and 

QUESTIONS. 

33. How is it in the night-time and amid the darkness 7 

34. When we sleep and have no care for ourselves, what 
is done for us? 

35. Could an earthly father, if he had the power, do 
more than that for us ? 

36. Could anything less than a Father's love so pursue, 
invest, guard, inspire, and bless us? 

37. Could an eaorthly father do all these things for us? 
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w^ call it parental love. We know that it 
comes to ns from God, and we therefore know 
that God must be a Father to us. So much 
may we learn from nature and our own expe- 
riences; and when we turn to the revela- 
tions made to us in the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the same great truth is repeated and con- 
firmed. 

As this is not the place for the Scripture 
argument upon this point, we will close this 
lesson by saying that if God were visibly pres- 
ent, leading us, guiding us, providing for us, 
watching over us, folding us upon his bosom 
and impressing upon our lips his kisses of 
sweet affection, his fatherly love, though more 
fully revealed to our senses, would be no more 
real than it now is. We therefore say that 
God is our Father; and the yearning soul, like 
a weak and trusting child, accepts the glad 
assurance, and flings itself into the unseen 
arms of the ever-present Friend. 

QUESTIONS. 

38. Who, then, is our ever-watchfiil, eYer-loying» and 
bountifcilly gracions Friend? 

39. This is indeed the conviction which nature and our 
experience force npon us; and have we any other eyi- 
dence of the same welcome truth ? 

40. Yes ; we shall speak more of that evidence in another 
mrt of this book. One question more is all I will now ask. 
What says the loving, weak, and yearning soul to the dis- 
plays of care and mercy of which we have teen speaking T 
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LESSON V, 



/ THE WOBD OF GOD. 

^If there is a God, of which I presume you 
have DO doubtSi and if we stand to him in the 
relation of children to a Father, then has he 
cert^n demands to make upon us, and unto 
(him we owe obedience^ This is a necessity 
of such a relationship ; for every father, out 
of true love for his children, will give them a 
law to observe and keep. But how could God 
give a law to his children ? How could he 
make himself manifest to them, and impress 
them with a sense of responsibility to him. 

We live in an age, into which all the light 
of past ages is shining; and in that light we 
can learn of God in the works of nature, and 
become acquainted with his law in our ezpe- 
nences.^ But the first men and women, in the 
infancy of our race, were destitute of such 
light, and were obliged to begin with the al- 
phabet of all knowledge. They could not 
have seen God's glory in the heavens, or his 
love and perfections in the earth. They could 
not have heard and interpreted his voice in 

QUESTIONS. 

1. If there is a God who stands to bs in the relation of a 
Fatiier. to^ his children, wiU he ma]^ cerUi|n demands of 

^2. maAshaU we owe to him ? ^;&-^^^^^/*^ 
3. What will the Ipye of every^the^ prompt him to do T 
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tlieir experiences, or understood that their 
earliest sorrows were the fruits of disobedi- 
ence. As a necessity of their condition, they 
must have had everything to learn ; of God, 
and of themselves. The question whicli we 
here repeat is an important one, and will pre- 
pare our minds to comprehend the necessity 
of special revelation. 

The first man, whoever he was and wher- 
ever he was, had everything to Icarq^ and no 
earthly being to instruct him. r Gon stood to 
him in the relation of Creator and Father. 
He had created him for some purpose and 
therefore it was just and right that man 
should know of that purpose ; else how could 
he accomplish it ? As a Father, God must 
have loved his child, and that love would 
have prompted him to make known his will, 
and to teach man the way^f obedience and 
liappiness^ Observe, that^ that time, God 
must have directed the education of man, or 
he must have left him in absolute intellectual 

QUESTIONS. 

4. Could the first man -have learBLttd of the law of Go^l 
from nature or his experience ? ^Jp^ 

5. How can we learn of God in That way ? 

6. What must hliye been the intellectual and moral con* 
dition of the first mafi ? 

7. "Whom had he to instruct him ? 

8. If God desired his loyejuid service, would he not have 
given him instruction ? *W* 

9. If God created hinithat he might accomplish some 
purpose, would he not have revealed to him the nature of 
that purpose 7 OM 
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and moral darkness. J There was no other 
source of wisdom. rKo4(f then, could God 
give man instruction ? How, so well as by 
revealing himself to the senses of seeing and 
hearing n How, so well, as by coming to, 
and talking with, man ? 

God's glory might have appeared then, as 
now, in sun and stars ; and his love might 
have been reflected from every smiling dower; 
yet man, in his primitive ignorance, wonld 
not have comprehended either the one or the 
other. 

(\Ve can conceive of no way so natural and 
so probable by which God could have in- 
structed his first created child of earth, as by 
talking with himJ If, therefore^iwe should 
find in a history ot* our parents a statement to 
the effect that God did appear to, and talk 
with, them, we should be obliged to say that 
statement is at least probableJ It is in har- 
mony with the necessity of tne case, and is 
just such an item of history as we might ex- 
pect to find in a work going back to the first 
human experience, 

QUESTIONS. 

10. How could God give instBactiomfftft sqqh a bdag <ui ' a 
flic first man must have been ? M J©*^**^?^ ^BW^-*^ 

11. Do we conceive of any otner way so natoraiand A 
probable ?/?l|f ' ^ 

12. If we should find an ancient history in which we 
should read that God did come to talk with and instruct 
the first man, how T^ould it seem to us ? 

13. Would not such a history be in perfect harmony 
with the necessities of such a case, so &r as we can tuidex^ 
•tandthem? Ojxx 
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If, DOW, we open our Bibles, we shall read 
jast such a statement, in what professes to be 
the history of the first man and woman of our 
race. Let us mark, at this point, a few facts 
which are indisputable ; for they will help us 
in our estimate of the word of God. 

First, there must have been a first man ; 
and as he could not have created himself, he 
must have had a creator. Second, he must 
have been placed in some portion of the earth, 
and from some source must have derived in- 
struction. Third, being the first of our race, 
the present peoplesmust have descended from 
him, and he must therefore have had a woman 
to be his wife, and sons and daughters to com- 
mence the genealogy of the ages. 

(Now we read in the Bible, which is, at least, 
a very ancient history, that Adam was the 
first man. And who can tell us why he 
should not have been? Who can name an- 
other whose claim to primogeniture is better 
than his? Who can tell us of a more probable 
first nian ? 

Again, we read in our Bibles that God cre- 
ated man ; and if he did not, who was his 
creator? we read that the first man was 

QUESTIONS. 

14. Have we such a history ?^iW 1 1 A 

15. Does that history tell us of a first man? Jp'^ 

16. What can you say about the necessity of a first man 7 

17. Does that history say anything abfmt his Creator iQi/k 

18. Is sach a statement in harmony iidth any necessity ^v 
ftnd if 80y with what 7 
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placed in the Garden of Eden to dress and to 
keep it ; and who has ever suggested a more 
probable locality or occupation ? 

In the Bible we are told that God came to 
man in the garden and talked with him and 
gave him instruction ; and we have shown 
that this was just the most natural and prob- 
able method of instructing the first man which 
we could conceive. 

In our Bibles we are told that Eve was the 
first woman, and the wife of Adam, and that 
their children are the head of a genealogy 
which can be traced through the first ages of 
the world and down to the present day. And 
if Eve was not the first woman, then who was 
the mother of our race ? And if the present 
peoples of the earth do not go back with their 
lineage to Noah, Methuselah, Enoch, Jared, 
Enos, Seth, and Adam, from whom do they 
reckon the generations of the past ? 

Those who will read the first chapters of 
the Bible in the light of these suggestions 
will see very clearly how reasonable and prob- 
r\ble the record is ; and how some parts of it, 

QUESTIONS. 

19. Does that history tell in what place tbe first man 
was located? 'Ui^^ 

20. Can any one name a more probable place ? 

21. Must there not have been a first woman as well as a 
first man ? 'Uft*. 

22. Does me history of the first man, found in the Bible, 
tell also of a first woman ? ^i*^^ 

23. Why shoiild not £ye%&Te been tbe mother of our 
race? 
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at least, are in harmony with facts resting in 
the nature of things. For example, we read 
that man was fashioned from the dust of tho 
earth, and inspired or made alive by a breath, 
or spirit, from God ; and we all know that 
our bodies are of the earth and will crumble 
back to dust again ; and also that we have a 
spirit within us, which moves and controls 
the body, as God moves and controls the 
whole material universe. All these things 
go to convince us that the history in the first 
chapters of the Bible is true. 

It seems to be just what we might expect 
to find in a truthful history of the primeval 
age, dnd we are bound by every principle of 
reason to accept it as such. It is the begin- 
ning of that record which we call the word 
of God ; and we call it the word of God be- 
cause it contains the words spoken by God to 
man. We shall talk more in regard to it in 
our next lesson. 

QUESTIONS. 

24. What can you say of the material out of which m 
are composed, and of the statement in the Bible that God 
made man from the dust of the ground? 

25. What of the spirit of man, compared with the stat^e- 
ment that God breathed into the first man the breath of life ? 

26. In the light of facta which are self-eyident, how does 
the history found in the first chapters of the Bible seem 
to you? 

27. What then are we bound to do in regard to it 7 

28. What do we call the record found in the Bible ? 

29. Why do we giTe it that name ? 

30. Do you see anything unreasonable in that part of it 
which relates to the creation and education of the first hu- 
man pair? 
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LESSON VL • 



THE WORD OF GOD. — CONTINUED. 

If God gave man a law to keep, we should 
suppose that he would have attached a pen- 
alty to the act of disobedience thereof ; and 
as we open our Bibles and read of the first 
law therein set forth as having been given to 
our first parents, we find a penalty attached 
thereto. We are told that God forbade to 
Adam and his helpmeet one tree of the gar- 
den, and said to them, '* In the day thou eat- 
est thereof, thou sbalt surely die." They 
did eat, and just as we should have supposed, 
so, according to the record, the penalty was 
inflicted. Surely, the history is reasonable, 
thus far, and commands our credulity. But, 
as we proceed with our investigations, the ev- 
idence increases in the light of which we see 
the Bible as God's word. In the same con- 
nection, where we find a history of the pun- 
ishment inflicted on Adam, there is a promise 
of redemption from the power of the tempter. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. If God gave man a law to keep, what should we expect 
to find attached to that law? 

2. Does the history given in the Bible correspond with 
that idea ? 

3. What penalty was attached to the first law named in 
the Bible ? 

4. What promise do we find in connection with tho his- 
ory of that penalty 7 
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How mach is this like the dealings of a fstthet 
with his child, who will punish in lore, then 
kiss away the tears of the penitent offender I 
Nothing more clearly shows that the record 
is a faithful history of God's dealings with 
man than such an incident, where justice and 
mercy are so sweetly blended. In the record 
of the punishment inflicted upon Cain, there 
is another evidence that what we read in the 
first chapters of Genesis is God's word, for 
we find a perfect transcript of that record in 
God's dealings with every wicked man. The 
mark of their guilt is upon them, and in their 
remorse and anguish they cry as Cain did, 
"My punishment is greater than I can bear ! " 
Probability is on the face of the record ; it 
seems natural and lifelike, and we accept it 
for what it professes to be, — the word of God. 
From what we see now of ignorant and su- 
perstitious men, it seems that it must have 

QUESTIONS. 

9. Of what does that blending of justice with mercy re- 
mind us ? 

6. What does it tend to show in regard to the record ? 

7. In what do we find a transcript of the penalty inflicted 
npon Cain ? 

8. What do all sinners say, when the weight and an- 
guish of sin is upon them ? 

9. If the experience of aU sinners is like that which is al- 
leged of Cain, is it not reasonable to suppose that his ex- 
perience was as the Bible represents ? 

10. So far OS we read in the Bible of God's dealings with 
Adam and Cain, is not the account natural and lifelike ? 
Do wraot accept it as truth ? 
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been necessary; in the earliest times^ -Eor God 
to have^ communed with his children very fre- 
quently ; and the Bible tells us that he did. 
But as the people multiplied and spread 
abroad upon the earth, we should suppose 
that some written law would have been neces- 
sary, and the Bible tells us that such a law was 
given upon Mount Sinai. You see how hu- 
man reason and the Bible history do, thus far, 
go hand in hand. 

Again, our reason accords with the Scrip- 
ture history, in the account given of miracu- 
lous manifestations in the days of Moses. 
We would suppose that a nation just emerg- 
ing from a state of long-continued servitude, 
in a land where all the people were idol-wor- 
shippers would need to see frequent and won- 
derful displays of almighty power to keep 
them in constant remembrance of an unseen 

QUESTIONS. 

11. From what we know of ignorant and superstitioiis 
men, does it not seem that it would have heen necessary 
for God to coipmune with man in the early ages quite fi:e- 
quently ? /l/ • w ' 

12. Do^. the Bible report many instances of such com- 
munion t'Y^A 

13. Do^ it not seem that a written law must have been 
necessary as the people increased in number upon the 
earth? ^O. ... 

14. Does the Bible say that such a law Was giyen 7 H^ 

15. What can you say of the Law given on oinai? 

16. Thus far, does not human reason declare that the 
Bible history is probable? 7/ ..^, 
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God, whom they were required to worship. 
If they did not see the one to whom they were 
required to bow down, or hear his voice, they 
would require some other evidence of his ex- 
istence and presence, in the absence of which, 
they might lose confidence in him and turn to 
follow other gods. This, I repeat, is a rea- 
sonable supposition ; and in the history given 
in the Pentateuch we find that only in the 
presence of miraculous displays of God's 
power did Israel walk humbly and, trustfully 
before God. The waters were rolled back at 
the Red Sea, and the rock was smitten at 
Horeb, not so much to give the people deliv- 
erance from Pharaoh, and to save from con- 
suming thirst, as to convince them that the 
Lord was their God and powerful to keep and 
bless them. The record is in harmony with 
the necessity, and as it proclaims the acts of 
God, we say it is reasonable and accept it as 
the truth. 

But we shall not find time to analyze all 

QUESTIONS. 

17. Should we not suppose that such a people as. Israel 
must have been would have needed some superhuman dis- 
plays of power to convince them that their God was supe- 
rior to all gods, and was ever with them ?j2/(U' 

18. Does the Bible give an account of Sack displays of 
God's power? 'VX^ 

19. Name soiro such items of Bible history. 

20. Did those displays seem to answer to a religioufl 
want in the minds and hearts of Israel? ^ UM 

21. Is not such history in harmony wim a neceesity of 
Buch a time and people ?^jj^ 
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parts of the Bible, seeking for proof of its oi> 
igin; ncg do we need to attempt such a work. 

(^On almoet^every page we find some evidenca 
that it is God's wordj and we will notice 
those points only whicn present the strongest 
proofs. 

In the law comprised in the Ten Command- 
ments there is most conclusive evidence that 

^God has spoken to man.) As we consider 
those commandmqnts, even in this day of in- 
tellectual and gospel light, they challenge our 
admiration'and defy our criticism. We know, 
beyond a^l doubt, that they were given to the 
world in an age of comparative darkness and 
ignorance ; and when we realize that they 
have been perfectly adapted to every subse- 
quent age, the light of all legislators and the 
foundation of all law, we are assured that man 
did not and could not have originated them. 
Even the wisdom of Jesus discovered but one 
single addition that could be made to them, 
and with that addition, the Decalogue is per- 
fect. In this fact we see it as the word of 
God. The world in every age has recog- 

QUESTIONS. 

22. In view of such a harmony, what are we disposed to 
call the history? 

23. What do we find on almost every page of the Bible 7 

24. In the^en Commandments what evidence do we 
find? 5^ 'f^OLA '^fic\\i' Ac iy^JXn(\^ — 

25. 4)f what are they the foundation ? . 

26. What improvement did Jesus make in them ? 

27. What do such facts show in regard to the origin and 
nature of the Decalogue? 
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nized the wisdom of its requirements and 
while all the noblest statutes have been repe- 
titions of this primary law in other and vari- 
ous forms, the moral philosopher has based 
bis theories upon the same and the only foun- 
dation. 

Another evidence of the divine origin oi'the 
Scriptures is found in the fact that the writers 
ascribe to God all the honor and praise which 
is due to the great wisdom which they dis- 
play. 

If Moses had originated the Decalogue 
without divine aid, he would have claimed it 
as his own production ; for it would have been 
the proudest monument to human wisdom 
ever erected. If he was a good man, he 
would have claimed the authorship of his own 
production ; for a g^od man is honest. If he 
was a bad man, he would have claimed all the 
honors that belonged to him; for ambition 
holds unbounded sway in the evil-minded of 
this world. But another and still stronger 

QUESTIONS. 

28. Of what are all human statutes a repetition ? 

29. If man, of his own wisdom, had written the Ten 
Cpmrnandments, would he not have claimed to be the au- 
thor of them ? 

30. To whom does the author of the Pentateuch ascribe 
the Ten Commandments ? 

31. Does not that seem like honesty, and does it not 
cause us to believe that the Commandments are the words 
of God? 

32. Will a good man utter falsehood ? 

33. Would a bad man write and send forth a law every 
part -of which denounced judgments upon himself? 
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ar^iment comes from the suggestion that the 
writer of the Pentateuch was either a good or 
a bad man. First, we can see that if ho was 
a good man, he would not utter falsehood. 
A good man will not lie ; and as he says that 
the Ten Commandments were given by the 
Almighty God, then it follows that if they 
were not so given, the one who made the rec- 
ord was a bad man. Secondly, a bad man 
would not put forth a law denouncing and 
threatening judgments upon his own acts ; 
and as the Ten Commandments do denounce 
all forms of wickedness, it is most evident 
that the}'' did not originate in an evil mind ; 
and if not, then must we give credit to the 
truthfulness of him who said, " The tables 
were the work of God and the writing was 
the writing of God graven on the tables.'' 

In closing this lesson, let us notice two 
points in regard to the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. First, the adaptation of the Mosaic 
law to the age in which it was given, and sec- 
ond, the superhuman wisdom of the proph- 
ecies. 

QUESTIONS. 

34. What do those &cts show m regard to the Ten Com- 
mandments? 

35. State the argument, presented in this lesson, touch- 
ing the necessity of a material sacrifice in the earliest 
ages. 

36. Do not the requirements set forth in the old Testa- 
ment Scriptures show an adaptation to the religious wants 
of that age? 
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We can easily understand that in a semi- 
barbarous age, or among a people ignorant 
and superstitious, no clear conception of a 
purely spiritual worship could obtain. When 
we know how diflScult it is for us to worship 
God in spiiit and in truth, we can. imperfectly 
realize how it must have been in the days of 
Moses, with such a people as were the sons 
of Israel. It was indispensably necessary 
that the thought of God should be continually 
in their minds ; that they should be made to 
feel that he had great and just demands upon, 
them and that he required of them much sac- 
rifice. If we have need of line upon -line and 
precept upon precept to keep us in remem- 
brance of our duty to God, that people in such 
an age of darkness needed greater admoni- 
tions still ; and as they were gross in all their 
conceptions of worship, a material altar and a 
material offering were necessary aids to that 
soul worship which God requires. Such a 
people, in feeling that they were under obliga- 
tions to God for his protection and favor, 
would naturally think of cancelling that obli- 
gation by gifts to him ; and the system of 
worship which required the offerings of turtle- 
doves, pigeons, lambs, goats, and bullocks, 
was just suited to such necessities. This sys- 
tem was an essential part of the Mosaic code, 
and as it helped men to think of God, as they 
came to give him their offerings, it accom- 
plished a work which a purely spiritual ser- 

4 
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vice could not have effected. In such an 
adaptation we see a schoolmaster, whose 
work it was to prepare the world for the com- 
ing of Christ, and that schoolmaster must 
have been given of God. It must have been 
God^s word which said unto Israel, " an Altar 
of earth shall ye make unto me, and shall sac- 
rifice thereon thy burnt-offerings and thy 
peace-offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen. 
In all places where I record my name, I will 
come unto thee and bless thee.'' This is, in- 
deed, little more than a suggestion of a great 
truth, which finds abundant illustrations to 
which we may refer when I come to talk with 
and question you of this lesson. 

And now a few words of the Prophecies and 
we will leave the Old Testament Scriptures. 
We say that the wisdom which they evince 
must have been superhuman. How could 
Isaiah prophesy of the coming and the charac- 
ter of Jesus Christ in language which found 
an exact and literal interpretation a thousand 
years after it was uttered, if he were not in- 
structed by divine wisdom ? How could he 
have told from what root the living Branch 
would spring, saying as he did, bo truthfully, 
"And there shall come forth a rod out of the 

QUESTIONS. 

37. Does it not seem to have been the word of God whicb 
required the Jewish socrilices? 

38. State the objects of the sacrifices and their probable 
effect. 
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stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow ont of 
his roots ; and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of council and might, the 
spirit of knowledge, and the fear of the 
Lord " ? How could he have foretold his re- 
jection by the Jews, his griefs and sorrows, 
the nature of his mission and the manner of 
his death ? Such things he did foretell, and 
others quite as wonderful ; and he was only 
one of many prophets, whose word must have 
"been the word of the Lord. That word is in 
the Holy Bible, and we accept and trust in its 
truth. 

QUESTIONS. 

39. Present the whole argument by which it appears 
that the prophecies are the word of God ? 

Note. These questions do not cover the whole ground 
of this lesson, some important ones having been purposely 
omitted, that the teacher might supply them. There ia 
much opportunity in this lesson for an interesting and 
profitable talk wiUi the class and it should not be omitted. 
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THE WORD OP GOD. — THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

We come to talk to-day of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. (In our last lesson, mention 
was made of the prophecies concerning Christ. 
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' As good men predicted his coining, — men who 
were evidently under the influence of the di- 
vine Spirit, — we might expect to find, some- 
where in the history of the past, an account 
of his appearing, 

. Again, as we consider the condition of the 
world at the time of the latest prophecies, 
we shall see that a new teacher and the ex- 
ample of a diviner life was absolutely neces- 
sary to the progress of the race in wisdom 
and goodness. ' If God directs the afiairs of 
men and is influenced by love for them, he 
would give the agency to efiect the end in 
view ; and from such facts we should expect 
to find a history of such a teacher and of such 
a life. 

Opening now the New Testament, we find, 
in connection with a reference to prophecy, 
an account of its fulfilment. , We read of the 
conception, of the surprise and intentions of 
Joseph, of the talk which the angel had with 
him, and of the exact fulfilment of a predic- 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Did the prophets foretell the coming of Christ? '^aA- 

2. How long before^he Christian era were such pr^o- 
tions made y ^rj)-^ (y i.Vf^M^ 

3. What might those, who lived just before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and who had read the. prophe- 
cies, have reasonably expected ? 

4. If we had never seen the New Testament, but had 
read and believed the Old, should we not say that there 
should be a record which should tell us of the promised 
Messiah ? 
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tion made centuries before that time in which 
the Virgin is represented as the mother of the 
promised Saviour.; Such a history setting 
I'orth such events, being just such as the facts 
of an earlier date might lead us to anticipate, 
is, at least, reasonable ; and now we look to 
see if the tacts connected therewith are con- 
sistent. 

' We should suppose that a being of whom 
prophets had prophesied for thousands of 
years, and whose immediate coming was fore- 
told by an angel froip heaven, would make 
his appearance in such a manner as to display 
some unusual recognition of the Almighty 
God, whose messenger he was to be ; and as 
we read from the Gospels, we find that at his 
birth, angels descended from heaven, became 
visible to men, and sung their sublime chorus 
of "Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will to men." We should 
suppose that the birth of one destined to be 
the Saviour of the world would have been 
recognized by man and honored as such an 
event should be. As we read the Gospels, we 

QUESTIONS. 

5. If under such circumstances we should find a history 
purporting to be an account of the coming, teachings, and 
fife of the One so long ago foretold, should we not say, 
before we had examined its contents, such a book is Just 
what we might have expected ? 

6. Are there any facts set down in the Old Testament, 
which would suggest the necessity of a diviner teacher and 
a higher Ufe than had been given in the Old Dispensation 7 

7. Why should we think it probable that under such cir- 
comstances God would give such a teacher and Kfe? 
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find that the Persian Magi came from afar to 
worship him ; that a new star announced to 
them his birth and nation ; that the king was 
filled with fear because of him ; that when he 
was carried to Jerusalem to be presented to 
the Lord, after the manner prescribed by the 
Jewish law, Simeon, a devout and holy man, 
recognized him as the promised Messiah, and 
Anna, the prophetess, spake of him as the 
Redeemer of Israel. ' 

Once more, we would expect to find in the 
childhood of such a being something unusual, 
— -&ome display of wisdom and goodriess 
which other children do not manifestj; iwd in 
the history given by the Evangclisis we do 
find that which corresponds most fully with 
such expectations. When but twelve years 
old, he entered the temple at Jerusalem and 
disputed with the learned doctors of the law, 
filling them with amazement because of his 
great wisdom ; and he grew up pure in hie 
life, and full of the Holy Ghost. Although 

QUESTIONS. 

8. If ho did give such teacher, what should we, in this 
age, expect to find ? 

9. IIow does the New Testament answer to that expecta- 
tion? 

10. What do we find on opening to the first chapters of 
that Testament? 

11. What fulfilment of prophecy is thereimecorded? 

12. Why is that record reasonable ? 

13. How should we suppose that such a being as the 
Christ of prophecy would come into this world ? 
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we have not much history relating to his 
youth, that which is recorded in regard to 
him is just what we might expect to find in 
the histoiy of such a child and youth. And 
now as we read of him in his manhood and 
ministry, lo, the wonderful events just in har- 
mony with our idea of the life of such a being 
appear in the Gospels. 

It was not strange that God should send 
down his Spirit in a visible form upon the 
one of whom the prophet said, *' And the 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him." It 
was not strange that God should say of him, 
"This is my beloved Son,'' since, at a time long 
previous to his coming, he had said of him, 
''Behold my Servant whom I uphold, mine 
elect in whom my soul delighteth ! '' It was 
not strange that he, who came clothed with 
the power of God, who had all things given 
him of the Father, and upon whom the divine 
Spirit was poured without measure, should 
heal the sick, cure the blind, cast out evil 
spirits, and raise the dead ; and the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures tell us that Jesus did all 
those things. They tell us that he presented 

QUESTIONS. 

14. Does the description given in the Gospels correspond 
with that idea ? 

15. What can you say of the announcement made by the 
angel to Mary, and of the scene when tlie angels appeared 
to the shepherds ? 

16. What should we expect to find in such a history^ 
teaching the recognition by man, of such an event? 
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to tlio world a spotless life j that he displayed 
the love and mercy of the Father who sent 
him, and taught a doctrine in harmony with 
his life, — a doctrine calculated in the high- 
est degree to exalt and bless those to whom 
he was sent as a Saviour.) jhc" (jospel ac- 
count of him is perfectly in harmony with our 
best conception of the history of such a one 
as the world's Redeemer should be. Thb 
Gospels of the New Testament are therefore 
consistent with the work they profess to do.^ 
They give us a true picture of the probable 
Christ. 

Again, they wrote of that which they pro- 
fess to have seen and heard. When they 
wrote, there were those living who could and 
who would have contradicted their words and 
proved them false if they had not been true. 
Jews were living who were accused of being 

QUESTIONS. 

17. How does the New Te»'i?.mcnt record answer to such 
an expectation? 

18. State all the circumstances by which the acts of men, 
in relation to the new-bom Saviour, show him to have 
been something more than an ordin«ary child. 

19. In the childhood of one whose birth was ficcompa- 
nied by such wonderful and divine manifestations, should 
you not expect to find unusual displays of wisdom and 
goodness ? 

20. What can you say of the New Testament history of 
the childhood and youUi of Jesus? 

21. So far as you can see, does the Gospel history cor- 
'respond with your idea of the necessiticB of the agQ in 
Which Jesus appeared? 
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the murderers of Jesus, and who would have 
repelled so grave a charge, and shown to the 
world that it was groundless, had it been pos- 
sible for them so to do. In this fact we see 
the reasonableness of our belief in the four 
Gospels. We find another ground of faith in 
them, in the fact that there are four Gospels ; 
that they were written by different men in 
different places and at different times, yet 
agree so perfectly in all essential points. 

QUESnONS. 

■ 

22. Could you doubt that he whose birth was announced 
by angels from heaven would, at the age of twelve years, 
be able to dispute with the learned doctors and astonish 
them by his wisdom? 

23. What would you expect to find in the history of the 
manhood of one whoso childhood had been so wonderftil ? 

24. State what the Evangelists say of the divine mani- 
festations attending Jesus in his public ministry. 

25. Was it strang:e that one who had been acknowledged 
as God's beloved Son should heal the sick and raise the 
dead? 

26. What should you exjDect to find in the life of such a 
one? 

27. What should you be prepared to find in his doc- 
trine? 

28. Whjkt is the record given us in the New Testament 
upon th^ points ? 

29. In view of such facts, what can you say of that rec- 
ord? 

30. What picture does it present ? 

31. Of what did the four Evangelists write, concerning 
Jesus? 

32. What if they had written falsely ? 

33. Were there those living at the time when the Gos- 
pels were written who would have proved them false if it 
iiad been possible 7 
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Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, give, each, 
his own account of the life and ministry of the 
Saviour, -^feach in his own words and style,— 
each in some way different from the others; 
yet all relate the same events, and record the 
same gospel. 

Again, we see in the Gospels a simplicity 
and frankness which inspire confidence in 
them. The story told is natural and lifelike; 
it bears upon its face the evidence of honesty ; 
it tells of the frailties, errors, and sins of 
friends as well as of foes. 

Peter' s'inc«nstancy, the revenge that James 
and John would have taken upon the enemies 
of their Lord by calling down fire from heaven 
upon them, and the treachery of Judas, so 
faithfully set forth in connection with the im- 
maculate life of Jesus, show well for the hon- 
esty of the historians, and win our faith to 
them. 

But let us say, in conclusion, upon that part 

QUESTIONS. 

34. Were they proved false in any particular, so &r as 
we can learn ? 

35. Should not this fact give us great confidence in their 
truthfulness? 

36. What does the fact of four different histories, all 
agreeing in the same essential particulars, tend to shoWt 

37. Have we such histories ? 

38. What can you say of the style of those histories? 

39. What of the frankness and apparent honesty of the 
Evangelists ? 

40. Name some of the statements made by them, whicli 
show that they were honest. 
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of the New Testament called the Gospels, 
that the teachings therein set forth, as the 
words of Jesus, testify for the record that^ it 
is God's truth. Not one principle, direction, 
or command is set forth in the Gospels which 
will not make those who cherish, observe, or 
practise it both happier and better. Not one 
requirement is made that is not strictly just; 
not one law of human intercourse is suggested 
which all the wisdom of eip:hteen centuries 
has been able to improve. The teachings of 
Jesus Christ are so adapted to the wants of 
man in every age that they make him happi- 
est who observes them most faithfully. They 
apply to all classes, and, when practised, 
exalt all classes. -They promise that for 
which the universal soul is longing, and with 
them is presented such demonstration, in the 
works and life of Jesus, that we have no cause 
to doubt their truthfulness. 

Never did man teach as the Evangelists tell 

QUESTIONS. 

41. If, then, they wrote of One who had been foretold, and 
represented him as he had been foreshadowed, and agreed 
in their record, and gave sach evidence of honesty, and had 
ample opportunities to know whereof they wrote, and were 
not refuted in any of their statements by those who knew 
if their record was £ilse, how ^ould we receive the four 
Gospels 7 

42. Have we any other evidence of the truthfulness of the 
Gospels 7 

43. State the argument founded upon the purity and 
adaptatipn of Christ's words. 

44 What do we say in view of the promises orjfisus? 
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US that Jesus taught; and we believe the rec- 
ord because the evidence of its truthfulness 
is in the words ascribed to Jesus. We judge 
of them as the historians did. We judge of 
them as the Jews did, and we say "never 
man spake '' as did the Christ. We are con- 
scious of an aditptation of his teachings to our 
condition and aspirations-, and when we read 
that he promised eternal life in the present 
world, and immortal life in the future world, 
through faith in him, and can feel, in the ex- 
periences of every day, the truth of the first 
promise, and can see, in his miracles, his death, 
resurrection, and ascension, good cause to be- 
lieve the other assurance, we trust in the rec- 
ord and say it is of God, for God only could 
have provided such a gospel for us. It pre- 
sents the higliest motives for the noblest acts 
of life, and represents the teacher of all right- 
eousness as a pure and sinless being. 

QUESTIONS. 

45. Do we not need the assurance of his death ^ resar- 
rection, and ascension, to make our faith in immortality 
complete ? * 

46. Can we not know that what Jesus is represented as 
having said, in regard to the eternal life of those who be- 
lieve in him, is true J Do- we not enjoy such life in this 
world through faith in him ? 

47. If, now, you can think of any reasons for doubting 
the four Gospels which are sufficient to shake the faith of 
one who believes thera for the causes herein named, will, 
you set them forth, and we will consider them. , ' . - , "■ 
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LESSON Tin. 



THE WORD OF GOD. — THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT CONTINUED. 

The four Gospels teach us that Jesus came 
into the world to proclaim a new doctrine, to 
pnt an end to the Jewish dispensation, to save 
man from sin and sorrow, and to reveal the 
great truths of one God and Father of all, of 
one brotherhood and one destiny in the spirit- 
land. 

When he died, arose again, and ascended 
into hea%'en, the work he came to do was not 
completed. It is reasonable to suppose that 
he left it in other hands with directions as to 
its prosecution. In the New Testament Sci:ip- 
tures we find a statement to the efiect that he 
did appoint his disciples to carry. forward that 
enterprise ; and therefore that statement is 
just such as we are prepared to find and be- 
lieve. It is consistent. The men appointed 
were such as could do the work better than 
any others then living, for they had enjoyed 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What do the Evangelists set forth as the object of 
Christ's mission in the world ? 

2. Did he in his personal ministry accomplish the whole 
of that work? 

3. Is it reasonable to suppose that under such circum- 
stances he would appoint others to carry it forward after 
be i^ould have departed from the earth 7 
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those opportunities which fitted them to be 
the preachers and defenders of the new doc- 
trine. When, therefore, we read that Jesus 
said to his disciples " Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature," we 
are prepared to believe the record as every 
way probable. Again, we would suppose that 
if the disciples went forth in the name of Jesus 
to convert men to a belief in the gospel, they 
would have been endowed with power to do 
those wonderful works which should confirm 
them in the eyes of the world as his apostles. 
If men, in those days, demanded of Jesus some 
wonderful work as an evidence of his Messiah- 
ship, much more would they demand of men, 
so much inferior to Jesus as the apostles 
were, similar evidences of their authority to 
teach in the name of Jesus. 

QUESTIONS. 

4. What do we read in the Gospels in regard to that 
matter 7 

5. If he was required to appoint others in the ministry 
be had established, whom would he be most likely to select? 

6. Do we learn from the Bible history that he made 
choice of such men? 

7. Is there, then, any reason for doubting it ? 

8. If the disciples went forth to teach in the name of 
Christ, did they not need some test by which they could 
satisfy the people that Jesus sent them ? 

9. Could they have shown a more satisfactory commis- 
sion than a power to work such miracles as Jesus wrought 
would have been ? 

10. If the peoj)le demanded wonderful works as a proof 
of Christ's Messiahship, what would they have demanded 
cf the ape sties before they believed on their words? 
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Tbe book entitled the Acts of the Apostles 
is, therefore, consistent with this idea, inas- 
much as we read therein of miracles, which 
the apostles wrought, and by which thou- 
sands were convinced that God was with them. 
That history assures us that they healed the 
sick and raised the dead even as did their 
Master ; and we are bound to say that the 
record is consistent, inasmuch as the necessi- 
ties of their position would require of them 
the very things which are recorded of them. 
Again, we can see that, without great purity 
of life, the apostles could not have succeeded 
in winning converts to their faith. The life 
of their Master was spotless and perfect. 
They bade the people believe in him and im- 
itate his example ; therefore they must have 
lived in harmony with their teachings, or their 
lives would have opposed the success of their 
own work. It would have been vain for them 
to have denounced unrighteousness in any of 

QUESTIONS. 

11. Does the history of the ministry of the apostles har 
monize with this apparent necessity? 

12. State, so far as you can, the wonderful woris which 
the apostles wrought. 

13. Does the record of such miracles make the Bible his« 
tory doubtful, or does it help to confirm its truth ? 

14. What did the necessities of the position which the 
a]x>8tles occupied seem to require ? 

15. What else was requisite to secure for them the confi- 
dence of the people ? 

16. Why was it necessary that they should be men of 
pure lives 7 
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its forms, while they were doing actd of injus- 
tice and disregarding the law of right ; and 
if, as wicked men, they had said to their fel- 
lows. Ye must imitate the Master and be pure 
as he was pure, they would have been driven 
from the temple and the synagogues, and 
branded as hypocrites. Purity of life was, 
therefore, a necessity of their position, and 
must have preceded success. 

All the history that has come down to us, 
touching the lives of the apostles, teaches 
that they were sincere, upright, and holy 
men. The Bible gives us such an idea of them, 
and other history, written by the friends and 
by the foes of Christianity, confirms its truth. 

Again, we would suppose that the disciples 
of such a master as Jesus was would be con- 
stantly referring to him in their ministry. 
That, in consideration of his death and resur- 
rection, they would make that subject a prom- 

QUESTIONS. 

17. If they had been dishonest and unprincipled, what 
would the people have thought ()f them ? 

18. Is the history of them, which wc find in the Bible, 
consistent with itself in this respect ? 

19. Should you not say that just such results would be sure 
to follow from such lives as they are said to have lived, 
such doctrines as they taught, and such wonders as they 
wrought ? 

20. "What, then, do you say of the consistency of the 
record ? 

21. Have we any other evidences which help to prove 
that the apostles were such men as the Scriptures repre- 
Bent them to have been 7 
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inent theme in their teachings. So reason- 
able is this supposition that if, in their writ- 
ings, they had not made frequent mention of 
him, we should suspect them of unfaithfulness, 
or doubt if we had before us the genuine epis- 
tles. Now when we find in all the epistles 
frequent mention of Jesus, and read those 
words wherein one of them says, " I am de- 
termined to know nothing among you save Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified," we feel that the 
record is true because it is consistent with 
all the circumstances therein set forth, and 
therefore in harmony with itself. But the 
best evidence of the truth of the epistles is 
found in the doctrines therein set forth, and 
in the fact that all of them teach the same 
doctrines. The epistles were written by dif- 
ferent men, in different countries and dif- 
ferent times, as we might prove by evidence 
the most conclusive ; and the fact that they 
agreed so perfectly in the great principles 

QUESTIONS. 



22. To whom should we naturally suppose that the dis- 
dples of such a teaoher as Jesus was would coxtstantly re- 
fer? 

23. What should we suppose they would do in consider- 
ation of his death and resurrection 7 

24. What do we learn from the Acts and the epistles in 
regard to this matter ? 

25. If, in their epistles, no mention had been made of 
Jesus, what should w& suspect 7 

26. What can you say of the doctrines taught in the 
epistles? . 

27. When snd where were the epistles written? 
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therein set forth, and so completely with what 
Jesus had taught in his gospel that we can- 
not doubt that their authors were, according 
to their profession, the apostles of the Lord 
our Christ. 

We find, by a careful examination of the 
epistles, that they exhibit th€ characteristics 
which are ascribed to their reputed authors in 
other parts of the Bible. 

The fervid zeal, the strong passion, the 
great boldness, and the ruling spirit of Peter, 
the gentleness and sweet love of John, and 
the meekness and humility of James, are un- 
mistakably shown in the writings which are 
called their epistles ; and finally so perfectly 
adapted are their several systems of faith and 
practice to the wants of the soul, and to the 
development of a true and noble life, that we 
find our own minds and hearts adopting them 
as the truth of God. 

QUESTIONS. 

28. Do they agree in dootrine, or do they contradict 
each other ? 

29. What does this fact tend to show? 

30. Do we find in the epistles any other evidence of their 
genuineness and authenticity ? 

31. By what are the writings attributed to Peter charao « 
terized ? 

32. What can you say of the epistles of John ? 

33. In view of all these things, what do you believe in 
regard to the New Testament Skjriptures? 

Note. Many other evidences of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Scriptures exist, and might be named ; 
but, if the teacher will ezUarge upon the suggestions here 
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made, — asking many qnestions not herein set town, and 
carrying ont the topics here named more tally than we can 
do in the space allowed in this book, — the mind will find 
enough upon which to rest, and the eyidence will he suffi- 
ciently complete for nearly every mind. 

Let me say again, as in previous numbers of this series 
of books, that the teacher should go beyond the text, and 
foUow ont suggestions to their legitimate conclosions ia 
eveij direction. 



LESSON IX, 



GOD, THE UNIVERSAL FATHER. — SCRIP- 
TURE ARGUMENT. 

» 

In Lesson IV. of this book we considered 
some of the evidences presented in nature 
and in our experiences, tending to prove 
the great doctrine of God's paternity. We 
did not exhaust the subject, even in that di- 
rection ; although the evidences then consid- 
ered made the conclusion to which we arrived 
quite certain. 

We had not, at that stage of our inquiry, 
given any attention to the subject of Scrip- 
ture revelations, and therefore did not pre- 
sent any Scripture testimony in that argu- 
ment ; but having, in our intervening lessons, 
found good and suflficient reasons for believ- 
ing in the holy Scriptures and taking them aa 
our authority in religious doctrine^ we will 
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consider in this lesson the testimony of tha 
Bible upon this important subject. 

We will go farther in this lesson than we did 
in Lesson IV., and seek for evidence to prove 
that God is the Universal Father. We will not 
search for this evidence in the Old Testament, 
for Jesus Christ was a teacher of the doctrine 
of God's paternity, on whose words we may 
rely with perfect confidence. We turn, first, 
to his great Sermon on the Mount, and in that 
we find him using these words : — 

" Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, and do good to them that hate you ; that 
ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven." (Matt. v. 44, 46.) 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the subject of Lesson IV ? 

2. Upon what evidences did we rely to prove that God 
IS our rather? 

3. How &r did we go in that lesson, and to what con- 
dosion did we come 7 

4. Why did we then confine oxa argument to jBusts in 
nature and experience ? 

5! Can we now refer to another source of testimony 7 

6. What is that source 7 

7. Why can we refer to the Scriptures now with greater 
propriety than we then could 7 

8. Having this source from which to draw our evidence, 
can we go farther than we did in Lesson rV7 

9. What will we now seek to prove 7 

10. To what portion of the ^ible will we confine our 
search? 

11. Upon whose words may we rely with i>erf9ot confi- 
dence? 

12. Why may we rely on his words 7 

13. In what portion of the Gospels do we find anythixkg 
said of God as the Universal Father? 
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"Be ye therefore perfect, even as yoar Fa- 
ther which is in heaven is perfect." (v. 48.) 

*' Pray to thy Father which is in secret, and 
thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly." (vi. 6.) 

*' Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of before ye ask him. (vi. 8.) 

''After this manner, therefore, pray ye : 
Our Father which art in heaven," etc. (vi. 9.) 

In this serpion Jesus spake of God as the 
Father of man fifteen times ; and we should 
mark this fact with much attention : viz., that 
he spake of God as the Father of man, as such. 
Not of the Jews only, not of the Gentiles only, 
not of his followers only, but of man. 

Now, in claiming that Jesus taught this 
great truth, we differ widely from some other 
Christian sects, and we need to understand 
the subject as clearly as possible. Those 
sects believe that Jesus was saying all these 
things to his disciples, who were very good 
men and who, because they were good, could 
claim God as their Father. We believe that 
Jesus said these things not only to his disci- 
ples, but to the multitudes who were gathered 

QUESTIONS. 

14. Name tsomc of the passages to which you refer. 

15. Do Universal ists differ from some other sects iu their 
views of the paternity of God ? 

16. Howdotheydififer? 

17. Did Jesus limit his teachings of the great Father- 
hood of God to any class ? 
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to hear him on that occasion, and who " were 
astonished at his doctrine." (Matt. vii. 28.) 

Let us examine this point with some care. 
Jesus said to those who were there assembled, 
" After this manner, therefore, pray ye : Our 
Father which art in heaven." Now if we ask 
who were to pray in that way, calling God 
their Father, the answer is not to be mis- 
taken. They were sinners. Do you ask how 
that appears ? I answer in the fact that they 
were to pray for forgiveness. (Matt. vi. 12.) 
Again, they were those who were not then 
within the gospel kingdom, and had not in 
their possession the treasures of righteous- 
ness, for Jesus commanded them to seek for 
that kingdom and for that righteousness. 
(Matt. vi. 33.) It is, therefore, clear that 
Jesus bade those call God Father, and that 
he spake of God as the Father of those, who 
needed forgiveness for their sins and who 
were unrighteous. But this is only one point 

QUESTIONS. 

18. To whom did Jesus preach his Sermon on the 
Mount? 

19. How do we know that others were present besides 
his disciples? 

20. How did Jesos bid those pray who were then listen- 
ing to him 7 

21. Were they not sinners who were to call God Father? 

22. How does tiiat appear? 

23. Were they as righteous as it was needful for them 
to be? 

24. How is that shown 7 

25. Did Jesus then limit the divine paternity to thOM 
who were very good and perfect, as children 7 
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in such an argument. That whole sermon 
bears witness of itself that it was delivered to 
men who were greatly in need of gospel in- 
struction ; and the way in which God is set 
forth as a Father shows clearly that the rep- 
resentation is of him as Universal Father, — 
as that Father who " maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth his 
rain on the just and on the unjust.'' — as that 
Father whom they did not then resemble, but 
might resemble by seeking to be kind and lov- 
ing to all as he was kind, even to the " un- 
thankful and the evil." 

But we have other, and if possible, still 
more positive words of Jesus on which to 
rely. He speaks to men whom he designates 
as evil . men, yet calls God their Father. 
These are his words : — 

" If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Father which is in heaven give 
good things to them that ask him.'' (Matt, 
vii. 11.) 

QUESTIONS. 

26. What does the general tenor of the sermon on the 
Mount show, touching this subject? 

27. How many times in that sermon did Jesus speak of 
God as the Father of man ? 

28. What passage shows in a most forcible manner the 
universality of the paternity of God 7 

29. Does Jesus anywhere expressly designate men as be- 
ing evil, and then speak of God as their Father? 

30. Repeat his words. 
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To Mary he said, '' I ascend unto my Pa* 
ther and your Father, to my God and your 
God/' (John XX. 11.) 

But we may say that in the parable of the 
prodip^al son, Jesus has set forth the doctrine 
of God^s universal paternity as clearly as we 
couhl desire to find it in any of his teachings. 
That parable is a beautiful representation of 
the feeling which God the Father cherishefi 
toward the wayward and sinful who stand to 
liim in tiie relation of children, liowever far 
from him they wander. They may be very 
sinful prodigals ; but they are, nevertheless,, 
prodigal sons. lie sees them when they are 
afar oil'; lie loves them still as only a Father 
loves; he puts in operation a chain of causes 
which shall awaken them to a sense of their 
condition, and when finally they turn their 
faces towards him, they find him looking 
towards them, coming to meet them, and 
ready to forgive. Showing thus, in all his 
manifestations, that he has never for a mo- 
ment ceased to be a Father to them. In this 

' QUESTIONS. 

31. "What did Jesus say to Mary of God as a Father? 

32. To what parable can you refer for farther instmo* 
tion upon this doctrine 7 

33. AVho is represented by the father of the prodigal? 

34. Who by the prodigal son? 

35. Did the father of the prodigal cease to be his father 
because he wandered far away ? 

36. Did he love him even in his estranged and degraded 
eondition? 
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fiweet parable we cannot fail to Bee that Jo- 
bub represented God by the Father of the 
prodigal and all sinners by the prodigal ; and 
i£ Bo, then is the conclasion inevitable that 
God is the Father of all. (See Luke xv. 11- 
24.) 

We may refer to one more saying of JesuB, 
in confirmation of this doctrine, which is found 
in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew. He 
there spake to a great multitude and to his 
disciples, saying, " Call no man your father 
upon the earth ; for one is your Father which 
is in heaven.'' All these sayings and many 
more which might be named are a foundation 
for St. Paul's words, found in Eph. iv. 6, 
wherein he says, " There is one God and Fa- 
ther of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all." 

Thus you will see that the Scriptures teach 
us plainly and positively that God is the Fa- 
ther of all men. He loves all as a father 

QUESTIONS. 

37. Wliat does this show of the relation of God to impen- 
itent men? 

38. To what other saying of Jesus may we refer touch- 
ing this matter 7 

39. What did St. Paul say in regard to it T 

40. Name any other passages that bear updn this great 
subject. 

41. What, now, ftre your opinions since nature, experi- 
ence, and the Holy Bible haye giyen in a portion of their 
testimony ? 

42. Are these different witnesses harmonious in their 
teachings? 
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loves his children ; reproves them and, when 
necessary, scourges them for their highest 
good; calls them back from their wanderings; 
meets them in mercy; shows by his love that 
he has never ceased to be a Father to them ; 
puts upon them the signets of his approval, 
and rejoices that they are his obedient' and 
loving sons once more. 

Blessed be God, our Lord and Father, for 
evermore. Anjen. 

QUESTIONS. 

43. Can you have any doubt that God is the Father of 
all men ? 

44. What doctrine, very dear to UniyersaliBts, rests in 
this conclusion ? 

45. If God is the Father of all, is not the human family 
one brotherhood 7 



LESSON X, 



god's law a blessing. 

Having shown in the foregoing lessons a 
reason for our faith in God, — in him as our 
Father, and in the Btble as his holy word, — 
we deem the great principles of our doctrine 
BO well established that we may now begin to 
reason from them to other conclusions. 

QUESTIONS. 
1. In vhat do the great principles of our doctrine rest? 
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If there is a God of infinite wisdom and 
pow^r, if that God stands to us in the relation 
of a father to his children, and if he has re- 
vealed his law and his will to us in the holy 
Scriptures, it would seem that the way is pre- 
pared before us to a kijowledge of the truth, 
in all matters wherein we should be blessed 
by knowing it. In this lesson we will con- 
sider, very briefly, some of the requisitions 
which God has made upon us, and our duty 
in relation thereto. In Lesson V., of this 
book, we touched upon this subject ; and now 
in considering what the requirements of God 
are, we come very naturally to the first of the 
Ten Commandments : '* Thou shalt have no 
Other gods before me." Nothing could be 
more reasonable than this command. 

When the Psalmist David said, "Whom 
have I in heaven but thee ? And there is 
none upon the earth that 1 desire besides 
thee," he gave expression to that conviction 
which is a natural outgrowth of the true idea 
of God. As Creator and Father, he is the 

QUESTIONS. 

2. If God is oar Father, and has revealed his will to us in 
the Scriptures, for what may we reasonably hope ? 

3. If GK>d is our Father, in what will his requiremenfa 
rest? 

4. What is the first of the Ten Commandments ? 

5. Is that commandment reasonable ? 

6. Explain wherein it is reasonable? 

7. What did the Psalmist say of God, which seems to 
bftvs been the ronilt of much knowledge eoBceming him? 
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great Head to which we must all look, and 
the great Source of all good. We owe our 
life to him, we owe to him the preserratioa of 
our lives, and he is the giver of all our bouo^ 
ties. As St. Paul said to the Athenians, " In 
him we live and move and have our being.'' 
(Acts xvii. 28.) 

He is all-sumcient and we need no other 
God. The command is, therefore, reasonable, 
and should be obeyed. It may, indeed, be 
said that we should obey God because he is 
God ; but if he were a God of hatred and re- 
venge, requiring us to obey a law that was 
painful and abhorrent to us, we should not 
cleave to his requirements with any strong 
attachment, and should be apt to say, Lo, the 
gods of the heathens may be more compas- 
sionate and we will cleave to them. But our 
God speaks to us as a Father, and therefore 
invites us to that which is in itself welcome, 
and which will bless us. 

QUESTIONS. 

8. Does man need any Ckxi save lam who is the liying 
and true God? 

9. What does St. Paul say of his relati(«i and suffiDienoy 
to us?. 

10. Is the first commandment reasonpJile ? 

11. If we study to know of God, will it be natural for xm 
to obey that requirement ? 

13. If God were full of hatred toward vb, and if by 
learning of him we E&ould find that he was revengeftil and 
unkind, should we love to worship him? 

13. Should we be satisfied to accept him as our only 
God? . 
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He says, "Thou shalt have no other Qod be- 
fore me;" and when we see him in all the ex- 
cellence of his paternity, we want no other 
God, and obedience is a privilege and a joy. 
' And now if we pass on to the consideration 
of the other eleven commandments, we shall 
find *they are, each and all, invitations to pu- 
rity, righteousness, and peace. 
• (Take up the commandments in this place, 
(Old see how obedience to them is a blessing to 
yourselves,) 

We find this great and important truth in 
every requisition God has made upon us. 
We are to love him ; and that we may do 
this, he requires us to learn of him. As we 
learn of him, we find that he is all-lovely, and 
thus obedience becomes natural and, as it 

QUESTIONS. 

14. In learning of God, do we m&ke any such discoyer- 
ies? 

15. What do we disoover in aU his reyealments to ns7 

16. When God said to man, *' Ye shaU haye no other 
gods before me, "did he deny them any priyilege which it 
would bless th^ to eigoy 7 

17. How is it with the other eleyen commandments f 
Do they restrict the priyileges and the happiness of manT 

18. How is man blessed by keeping the Sabbath holy ? 

19. How is he made happier by honoring his father and 
mother 7 

20. Would he be blessed by haying any of the restrio- 
tibns remoyed which any of the commandments impose? 

21. Are we required to loye God 7 

22. Should we be happier if that requirement had not 
been made 7 

23. Is it a difficult thing to loye God? 
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were, a necessity of our natures^ We, theT»»' 
fore, see in obedience to Ood no painful and 
irksome task, laid upon us by an unmercifur 
tyrant, but rather an excellent and blessed' 
privilege for which we should offer constant 
praises. 

This is an important item in the faith of ev 
ery Universalist. We love to obey God be* 
cause it is the best thing* that we can do. 
We say, with the Psalmist, " The law of the. 
Lord is perfect, converting' the soul. The stat- 
utes of the Lord are rigiit, rejoicing the heart. 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, en* 
lightening the eyes.'' (Psalms xix. 1, 8.) 

This is a necessity growing out of the fact ; 
that he is our Father. Standing in that rela« 
tion to us, he seeks to do us good. His lawsf 
rest in love for us and we love and honor him - 
''because he first loved us.'' (1 John iv. 19.) 

Another great commandmeni of &Qd ap- 

24. Wbo love him best 7 

25. Then, if learning of him hdps ns to love Inm, are ire 
not brought to obey oiie reqoiremeiBt by giving heed to 
another? 

26. Could we love (Tod if he were in IAb nature and man- 
ifestationsy unlovely 7 

27. What, then, can you say in regard to the joy whioh 
obedience is calculated to confer? 

28. Do we, aa Universalists, believe that God blefees us 
by requiring obedience of us? 

29. What does the Psalmist say of the law of Ood ? 

30. Why should we love God ? 

31. Why should we obey him 7 
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pearing m several of the Ten Comraandments, 
aiftd repeated in more positive language by 
the Saviour, is that we should love each 
other; and when we understand what is in 
man, we shall obey this requirement just as 
naturally as the other. We will, in this place, 
only refer to the fact that we are all brethren,, 
which is of itself enough to inspire our love 
for each other, and will base our argument 
upon the fact that there is something in every 
man worthy to be loved and therefore capable 
of inspiring our love when once it is discov- 
ered. God loves al> men, — the evil as well as 
the good ; and if any one is worthy of God's 
love, he is surely worthy of ours. By the ex- 
ercise of love to others we gain their love, 
and, as social beings, that is absolutely neces- 
sary to our happiness. When, therefore, we 
seek to Obey God by loving each other, we 
seek for the excellences which others possess, 

QUESTIONS. 

32. Are we reqiured to loTe each othw? 

33. Are we made happy*by obeying this command 7 

34. Is there something in every individual worthy of our 
lovet 

35. How do we know this? 

36. What will our love to others sectire' to us ? 

37. Then wherefore should we obey the commands of 
God 7 State the reasons as fully as you can. 

38. Which will secure most prompt and effectual obedi- 
ence, love of GKxl, or a slavish fear of him? 

39. Does not our dootrinei as UnivenalistSy rest mwA 
upon this troth? 
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and every new discovery makes society seem 
more delightfal, and life more replete with 

joy- 

QUESTION. 

40. In view of these considerations, what can you say 
of the restraint which God's law imposes 7 Is it a blessing, 
or would we be happier if free from all its requirements? 



I 



LESSON XL 



DISOBEDIENCE. — ITS CAUSES AND ITS 

CONSEQUENCES. 

If man is made happy by obeying God's 
law, why should he not seek happiness in con- 
stant obedience ? This is an important ques- 
tion which we need to consider with much 
care ; for, at first thought, there seems to be 
no cause for the waywardness and sinfulness 
of man, if his own highest'good invites him in 
another direction. Yet the fact that all are 
sinners who arrive at the years of understand- 
ing, makes it quite certain that some power- 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What important question is suggested in the intro* 
duction of this lesson 7 

2. If man is made happy by obeyins God's law, does it 
iM>t seem unreajK>]iable tnat he should diaobey 7 
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fill motive invites to paths of disobedience; 
and what can that motive be ? 

There are sects of Christians who have said 
that man is a sinner, from a cause resting in 
his depraved nature, — a sinner per force of a 
natural hatred of all good. Such sects be- 
lieve in total depravity ; they say that be- 
cause of the first sin committed by Adam and 
Eve, all men and women are born into the 
world with natures averse to all good, and in- 
clined to all evil. But we need not pause to 
enter upon an argument against that doctrine; 
for it has been abandoned as false by more 
than half the so-called Evangelical sects in 
Christendom. And the fact that Jesus took 
little children in his arms and blessed them, 
saying, '* of such is the kingdom of heaven," 
is of itself a sufficient proof that children are 
not totally depraved. But, if they are not, 
why do they commit sin, when to do so is op- 

QUESTIONS. 

3. What &ct makes it probable that the sinner is influ- 
enced by some strong motive? 

4. What cause has been assigned, by certain Christian 
sects,. to account for moral transgressions ? 

5. To what source do they trace such depravity ? 

6. Why do we not need to seek for the cause of nnfiil- 
ness in such a theory ? 

7. What other and better reason have we fbr r^'ecting 
such a doctrine 7 

8. If we are all by nature totally depraved, and if, nnoe 
Adam's transgression, aU have been under the same curse, 
then how could Jesus have said that infant chUdren were 
fit representatives of the kingdom of heaven? 

6 



I 
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posed to their highest good and happiness f 
Will not the fact that they are imperfect ac- 
count for such an inconsistency of action ? 

Let us consider. We desire the possession 
of some earthly treasure ; we think that if we 
had it, as our own, we should be happier than 
we can be without it. There is, in such a 
conviction, a strong power inducing us to 
seek for such treasure. We may know that 
to seek it by fraud, dishonesty, or crime 
would be a great wickedness, yet the desire to 
gain it may grow to such proportions as to 
hide in part the evil that would result from 
an attempt to gain it wrongfully. As the mo- 
tive appears great, the nature of the means by 
which to gain the thing desired is not so much 
considered, and we are thus induced to act, 
being deceived by false promises. 

Let us take the case of the young man who 
is fond of amusements, but has not the means 

QUESTIONS. 

9. If that doctrine is not true, in what cause do we find 
a reason for our sinfulness 7 

10. Why do we seek for any earthly pleasure? 

11. If we did not think it would make us happier, should 
yfe seek for it ? 

12. What is the effect of thinking much upon any object 
of our desire ? 

13. As we desire it more and more, do we not think leas 
of the nature of the means by which it is to be obtained? 

14. Do we then sin with a full conviction of the wrong 
before the mind ? 

15. Is the sinner dweived by the tempter? 

16. Would he be ifhe were not imperfect t 
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wherewith to secure the pleasure which they 
afford to him. He longs for those amuse- 
ments, and the desire, if continually cherished, 
grows to such proportions as to absorb his 
whole thought. How to gain them becomes 
his chief desire ; and when he is tempted to 
take a few shillings from the funds of his em- 
ployer, he does not weigh the evil of such an 
act against the good which he hopes to gain, 
but is so pushed forward by the temptation that 
he does not see the enormity of the crime he 
commits until the act has been accomplished. 
He is deceived by the promised good which a 
wrong act is intended to secure. Take any 
case within your memory, and if you had seen 
the nature of the wrong act, as clearly before 
you did it as afterwards, would you have 
Binned? Certainly you would not. In pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the promised 
good, the greatness of the evil was dimin- 
ished. It is so, in a degree, with all cases 
of moral transgression. Usually, if not inva- 

QUESHONS. 

17. How can yon illustrate this 7 

18. Does not the young man who uses the money of his 
employer to secure therewith an opportunity for amuse- 
ment, know that he sins by such an act 7 

19. Why, then, does ho take the money wrongftilly 7 

20. Is he not, then, deceived 7 

21. Did you ever do a wicked act, with the full knowl- 
edge and realization of the crime before you 7 

22. What is it that hides from the sinner the nature and 
oonsequences pf his act 7 
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riably, if the decision is made when the temp- 
tation is first presented,^the evil will appear 
BO great as to forbid the wrong act ; but if we 
dwell upon the thought of obtaining the prom- 
ised good, and do nqt say at once the act sug- 
gested is wrong in the sight of God, and not 
to be thought of as a means unto any end, 
however desirable, that promised good will 
grow, in our estimation, until it hides the evil, 
and there is nothing to keep us back from the 
transgression of God's law. 

(Take different temptations and sins, and by 
(hem illustrate this point.) 

Now, if man was perfect, he would always 
weigh the promised good against the means 
proposed whereby to attain it. He would 
never be deceived by false promises, and 
would never lose sight of the consequences 
of sinning. Jesus was tempted ; promises 
of earthly good were made to him, on condi- 
tion that he would transgress the law of his 
moral nature ; but he, being perfect, resisted 
and triumphed. We, in our imperfection, 

QUESTIONS. 

23. If the decision is made when the temptation is fi^ 
presented, what is the usual result ? 

24. If we dwell long upon the thought of obtaining the 
promised good, what is the usual result 7 

25. Can you pve me some other illustrations of this 
truth ? How is it with the intemperate man? 

26. What would man do when tempted if he were iier- 
fect? 

27. What eyidence have we of this 7 

28. What did ^tsus i ^ when he was tempted T 
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may not always triumph ; but the longer we 
pause to parley with temptation, the more 
Bure of success wilFthe tempter be. 

We say, therefore, that the cause of our in- 
consistent acts, in sinning when we know that 
sin will make us miserable, lies in the lact that 
we are imperfect, and not in the alleged fact 
that we are, by nature, totally depraved. 
The remedy, which can only be suggested in 
this lesson, lies in the cultivation of our moral 
powers, and not in feeding impure desires ; 
in keeping our thoughts upon the require- 
ments of God, and not in dwelling much upon 
the promised good which the tempter may 
seek to keep before our eyes. There is much 
Scripture bearing upon this subject, and at 
your leisure you will do well to seek for an ac- 
cumulation of evidence on so inaportant a doc- 
trine. 

St. James says, " Eesist the devil, and he 
will flee from you. Draw nigh unto God, and 
he will draw nigh to you.'' (James iv. i, 8.) 

QUESTIONS. 

29. At what moment may we most easily oyercome the 
tempter? 

30. In what, then, does the canse of inconostent acts of 
transgression rest? 

31. In what does the remedy lie? 

32. If we seek, at once, to banish evil thoughts and keep 
before the mind our duty to God, what will me result be? 

33. What eyidence have we of this ? 

34. Please to quote as much Scripture on the i>oint aa 
yori may be able to remember. 
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This direction implies a pclwer to resist 
and an ability to draw nigh, which, if man 
were totally depraved, he could not possess ; 
and the promise that the tempter will flee 
before a proper resistance, and that God will 
draw nigh, as we seek after him, is in per- 
fect harmony with the ideas set forth in this 
lesson. If we turn away from the temptation, 
refusing to make it a subject of thought and 
desire, — if we turn to God, by keeping his 
law before our eyes, and dwelling in thought 
on his requirements, wo shall not sin. The 
temptation will grow weaker as our power to 
resist becomes strong, through Him who will 
help us. 

But if we are overcome, — if, in our imper- 
fection, we fail to maintain our integrity, 
what will follow ? In one word, what will be 
the consequences of sin ? Let us look to the 
word of God for our answer. In that word 
we read that " the righteous shall be recom- 
pensed in the earth, much more the wicked 

QUESTIONS. 

35. If we were by nature totally depraved, could we re- 
elst the tempter? 

36. Could we cherish pure thoughts and so draw nigh 
tf » God ? 

37. What do these &ct8 show? 

38. If we do not resist temptation, — if we transgress 
the law of God, what consequences will be inevitable? 

39. May not the sinner escape punishment in some way f 

40. When may the sorrow ana suffering resulting front 
sin be anticipated 7 
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and the sinner." (Prov. xi. 31.) "Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be un- 
punished." (Prov. xi. 21.) " lie that soweth 
to his flesh shall of the flesh reap eorruption." 

iGal. vi. 8.) " The wages of sin is death." 
Rom. vi. 23.) "There is no peace to the 
wicked, saith my God." (Isaiah Ivii. 21.) 
" But the wicked are like.the troubled sea 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt." (Isaiah Ivii. 20.) 

We see from these passages of Scripture, 
that trouble, sorrow, and misery are the con- 
sequences of sin. The sinner cannot escape 
from them. They follow as necessary results, 
and they follow speedily. They are experi- 
enced in this life and world, and he who 
would escape the sufiering which they impose 
must cease to sin. 

A question will now arise, which is of great 
importance, and the consideration of which 
will demand our candid and critical attention. 
It is this : Are the consequences of sin a 
blessing or a curse to those who'sufier them ? 
We must reserve this question for our next 
lesson. 

QUESTIONS. 

41. What Scriptures can you mention confirming this 
doctrine ? 

42. May not the sinner escape punishment until a future 
£fe? 

43. What important question do these &cta suggest 7 

44. Where will it be considered 7 
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LESSON xrc 



PUNISHMENT — ITS NATURE AND OB- 
JECT. GOD IS LOVE. 

In that lesson wherein we treated of God 
as a Father,*certain evidences of his impartial 
and universal love were considered. We did 
not touch the Scripture argument upon that 
point, and^ only a lew of the evidences from 
nature and experience were presented. Be- 
fore we go farther, with the great subject of 
punishment, it is important that the fact of 
God's love should bo so clearly seen that no 
doubt of its fulness and perfection shall remain 
in any mind. Let us, therefore, go back to 
Lesson IV., and review the subject as therein 
presented, and then we will add to those evi- 
dences such others as may seem necessary to 
a perfect demonstration. 

REVIEW OF LESSON IV, 

These facts, wherein we see that God has 
80 made us that nature ministers to our love 
of the beautiful, to our love of melody and 

QUESTIONS. 

1. In that lesson wherein we treated of God as a Fathei 
what evidences were considered 7 

2. What argument did we not touch in that lesson ? 

3. Before we go further in determining the nature and 
object of punishment, what is necessary? 

4. What shall we do well to do at ttda time 7 
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harmony^ to our tastes, md to our daily ueed 
of care and protection, /bod and raiment, and 
ministers in such a v *y as to promote our 
happiness, througli th / process by which we 
receive as well as in the fact of possession, 
are worthy of consideration, and should ex- 
cite in us the highest degree of admiration 
and confidence. 

But let us look upon other evidences of 
God's impartial love. The sun shines as 
brightly upon the fields and gardens of the 
poor man as upon those of the rich ; upon 
growing corn and ripening fruit of the wick- 
edly ungrateful man as constantly as upon 
the crops of him who every day prays with sin- 
cerity, forgetting not to give thanks unto the 
Source of all his blessings. The rains and 
dews are given with impartial favor ; the air 
is as pure when it touches the cheek of the sin- 
ner as when it kisses the brow of the devoted 
saint. Summer and winter, day and night, 

QUESTIONa 

5. Going back to said lesson, what eTidences of God's 
love do you find in the manifestations of beauty by which 
we are surrounded ? 

6. Name the different illustrations, under this head, 
which are refen*ed to in that lesson. 

7. What evidences do we find in the laws of sound T 

8. Illustrate this as in the fourth lesson. 

0. What can be said of the care God exercises over us T 

10. How does it compare with an earthly father's care 
ofhischUd? 

11. Does our obedience or disobedience increase or di« 
minishthaloare? 
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seedtime and harvest, come to all alike ; and 
these, lis the mercies named in Lesson lY., are 
continued day after day, year after year, and 
generation after generation. 

Another evidence of God^t* love is foun.d in 
the provisions made for our rw*ce before the 
first man was created. He foresaw a time 
when the forests would be cut away, and fuel 
would disappear from the surface of the earth. 
That time has already come in certain por- 
tions of the earth. If we were entirely de- 
pendent upon wood for fuel, what would the 
people of large cities do, even now, — much 
more in a century from this time. But a sup- 
ply of fuel comes from another source, and we 
have no fear that we shall ever suffer as other- 
wise we should most inevitably have done. 
God stored for us an inexhaustible supply in the 
coal-beds of the earth, and it came to light 
just at a time when it was needed. The pro- 

QUESTIONS. 

12. What more can you say of the evidenoes of God's 
loYe, set forth in that lesson ? 

13. How should the consideration of these evidenoes af- 
fbctus? 

14. What evidence of God's impartial love is found in 
the sunshine 7 

15. What in the rains and dews ? 

16. What is the testimony which the seasons give in re- 
gard to the universality of his love? 

17. Have we any evidence tending to show that God 
loved man before he appeared upon the earth ? 

18. Where are they found, and what are they T 

19. Repeat the argument based upon the fact that beds 
of coal are found in the earth. 
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cess by which it was created and secured to 
man, the welcome and perfect answer which 
it gives to a great necessity, proves conclu- 
sively that when the earth was in the process 
of its formation, God was thinking of man in 
great and impartial love. Observe, again, the 
provision of gas in coal, for the purpose of 
tight ; the provision of oil in coal, for light 
and for mechanical purposes ; and finally, of 
the great oil wells, whose supplies seem inex- 
haustible. No other creature but man needs 
this fuel, light, and oil ; no other creature 
could have discovered or appropriated them, 
and we therefore know that when God created 
them he was moved by a great love for the hu- 
man family, not then in existence. That love 
was not limited to those who should prove 
themselves worthy to receive its bounties, but 
must have comprehended all, of every class 
and state, who share, or who may share, its 
blessings. We might go on to present many 
more evidences of God's love for universal 

QUESTIONS. 

20. Does this ailment rest apon the fhot that man 
needs this ooal for fuel, and that only ? 

21. What can you say of the nature of ooal as a gatkpro* 
ducingmaterial ? 

22. What of coal-oil, and wells of oil ? 

23. How do you know that God created these materials 
for man ? 

24. Did he create them for any particular class of men T 

25. By what must he have been influenced wbUe create 
ing them? 
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man, such as appear in the different depart- 
ments of nature, from the simplest flower that 
smiles in pur pathway to the grand cosmos 
of celestial spheres. 

" The sea, the earth, the skies are full of thee, 
Benignant, loving, glorious Lord of alL" 

But the greatest of all the exhibitions of God's 
love is yet to be named ; and we find the evi- 
dence of that in Holy Scriptures. 

" God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.'' (Johniii. 16.) 

" But God, who is rich in mercy, for his 
great love wherewith he loved us when we 
were dead in trespasses and sins, hath quick- 
ened us together with Christ." (Eph. ii. 4, 6.) 

" Love your enemies and do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing again, and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be the children of 

QUESTIONS. 

26. Could we find in nature many other eyidences of 
God's love for man ? 

27. Can you name any instance where his love is limited 
to a class, or in any way partially distributed ? 

28. How wide is the range in which we may seek for eyi- 
dences of this kind in nature 7 

29. What does the poet say upon this point 7 

30. Do we find our greatest and best eyidences of thifl 
truth in nature 7 

31. Where are they found 7 

32. What did Jesus say upon this subject 7 

33. What did St Paul say 7 

'ci. What did the apostle John say 7 
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the Highest ; for he is kind to the unthankful 
and the eviU^ (Luke vi. 35.) 

" He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth his rain on the just 
and on the unjust." (Matt. v. 45.) 

" For I am persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature 
(thing) shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord." (Rom. viii. 38, 39.) 

In these passages of Scripture, as in many 
others, for which you should seek, the exceed- 
ing love of God is set before us, from which 
no event in life or death can separate us. 
What Jesus said of the display of love in the 
sunshine and the rain, confirms the evidence 
derived from the same source as we observe 
it ; and the fact that he loved us before we* 
loved him, that he loves the unthankful and 
the evil, and that the impartial and undying 
love of Jesus was only a display of his love, 



QUESTIONS. 

35. Bid Jesus confirm any of the evidenoes drawn from 
nature, and named in Lesson IV 7 

36. Whose love was displayed in the love of Jesus? 

37. Did he love his Mends only 7 

38. IKdhelove the righteous only? ' 

39. What did he say of God's regsxd for the unthankful 
Mid evil 7 
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should convince us that the apostle spake 
truly, when he said," God is Love/' 

From these facts let us reason. First, we 
must see that if " God is Love,'' then the law 
which he has given for man to consider and 
obey, must have been framed and given in 
)ove. Njthing can be more certain than such 
conclusion, if such a premise is true. But if 
God's law is given in love, then it is intended 
as a blessing to man ; for love could not de- 
vise a curse which should, by any possibility, 
overtake its object. 

Secondly, a law is powerless without a pen- 
alty attached thereto ; but as the law and the 
penalty are from the same source, one cannot 
be intended as a blessing, while the other is 
to result in endless evil to man. Sweet and 
bitter waters flow not from the same fountain. 
God labors toward one end by all the agen- 
cies which he puts forth, and if the law was 
framed in love to bless mankind, the penalty 
must have been affixed in the same spirit for 
the same purpose. Those penalties are the 
consequences of disobedience, — are the pun- 
ishments inflicted on the sinner; therefore 

QUESTIONS. 

40. In Tiew of these things, what do yon belieye in re- 
gard to God's love? 

41. If God's love is impartial and infinite even as he is 
infinite, what must have been the object of his law 7 

42. If he intended his law as a blessing, oonld he have 
intended the penalty of his law as a corse f 
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Buch panishments must be intended as bless- 
ings. 

In the next lesson, we will continue the con- 
sideration of this important theme. 

QUESTIONS. 

43. Could the law look to one end and the penalty to 
another? 

44. What are the penalties of God's moral law? 

45. What, then, most be their nature and object? 

46. Does this argument complete the subject and make 
all parts thereof clear and satis&ctory ? 



LESSON xin. 



PUNISHMENT — ITS NATURE AND OB- 
JECT. GOD IS LOVE. 

If God is Love, and if he made his law in 
love, then the penalties attached to that law 
must contemplate the good of those who may 
suffer them. To this conclusion we arrived 
in our last lesson. There are, however, other 
facts which may help to confirm us in this 
opinion, and some of them we may state as 
follows. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. To what important conclusion did we come in our last 
lesson? 

2. Are there other facts leading to the same conclusion, 
which we have not considered 7 
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God had an end in view in giving ns a law 
to observe. He said to man, — to all men, — 
" Thou shalt have no other gods before me." 
Now it will not be doubted that all men 
would be better and happier by observing 
that requirement ; but all do not observe it, 
and the penalty attaches. Now the object of 
the penalty is to cause man to repent and 
obey God, or it is only for the purpose of giv- 
ing him pain ; no other cause can be named 
which is even plausible. And as we see at 
once that a God of love could not inflict pain 
upon one of his children, having in view no 
end of love, it is positively certain that pun- 
ishment for sin is inflicted to make the sinner 
turn from his evil way. Again, and in this 
light a penalty is a part of the law, its ob- 
ject is to secure obedience to the law, and 
thus it is a blessing. So much for the rea- 

QUESTIONS. 

9. Is it certain that Gkxl had an end in view in gi^g 
man a law? 

4. Name some law of God by which to illustrate this. 

5. Would the observance of that command make man 
better and happier ? 

6. Does the penalty attach if man does not obey 7 

7. State the two objects, one of which God must have in- 
tended to accomplish by the penalty. 

8. But could a God of love inflict punishment for the 
sole purpose of making the sinner miserable? 

0. What, then, must the object of the penalty be? 

10. In what other way do we arrive at the same conclusion ? 

11. If the penalty is a part of the law, must it not look 
to the same end as the law itself? 
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sonableness of this idea, and we will now see 
how it harmonizes with the word of God. 
The Psalmist David says, " Before I was af- 
flicted I went astray ; but now have I kept 
thy word." (Psalms cxix. 67.) 

Again, he saya, " The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether ; more 
to be desired are they than gold, — yea, than 
much fine gold ; sweeter, also, than honey 
and the honeycomb." The judgments here 
spoken of must be considered as penalties for 
sin ; for, in the context, the Psalmist is speak- 
ing of the " Law of the Lord," the ** statutes 
of the Lord," and the " commandments of the 
Lord;" and if such judgments were more to 
be desired than gold, then they were calcu- 
lated to bless the one who experienced them. 

Again, we have the testimony of St. Paul 
upon this matter as follows : " My son, de- 
spise not the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him ; for whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth." 

QUESTIONS. 

12. And if the law is intended to bless those t^ whom it 
IB given, what is the conclusion 7 

13. The doctrine that punishment is a blessing is, there- 
fore, clearly reasonable. What do the Scriptures declare 
in regard to it? 

14. Repeat what David has testified. 

15. What is here meant by "judgments of the Lord '* T 

16. How is this shown ? 

17. What says St. Paul touching this matter? 

1 
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" Furthermore, we have had fathers of om 
flesh which corrected us, and we gave thero 
reverence ; shall we not much rather be in 
subjection to the Father of spirits, and live ? 
For they, verily, for a few days, chastened us ' 
after their pleasure ; but Jie for our profit, 
that we might be partakers of his righteous- 
ness. Now no chastening, for the present, 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; never- 
theless, afterward, it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness to them which are ex- 
ercised thereby." (Heb. xii. T-12.) 

Here the point is made entirely clear, and 
the chastening, which is, beyond all doubt, a 
penalty for transgression, is " for our profit," 
and yields the '* fruits of righteousness." In 
this passage, reference is made to the chas- 
tening of earthly fathers, and we -know the 
purpose for which they inflict penalties upon 
disobedient children ; and when we are told 
that we should much rather be in subjection 
to the Father of spirits and live, we know 

QUESTIONS. 

18. What does hemean by chastening? 

10. If the Lord chastens us for our profit, then certainly 
for our good ; and canr that which is to bring us good be 
a curse? 

20. In the passa^ quoted from Paul, reference is made 
to the punishment inflicted by earthly fathers on their chil- 
dren. In the comparison instituted, how does God's ob- 
ject appear? 

21. Is there any earthly father who would inflict on his 
•on endless punishment? 
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that his punishments must be intended as 
blessings. 

The wise man gives his testimony directly 
to the point. He says, " Whom the Lord 
loveth he correcteth, even as a father the son 
in whom he delighteth." The words "cor- 
recteth," "chasteneth," and "punisheth," are 
used to convey the same idea, and they cer- 
tainly stand to represent a blessing from God 
to man. But how is punishment a blessing to 
the sinner ? Let us take the parable of the 
prodigal son, and by it illustrate this subject 
so clearly that the true answer to this ques- 
tion shall appear therein. 

The young man left his father's house and 
journeyed into a strange land. This is a type 
of him who leaves the home of his youthful 
purity and goes into the land of disobedience 
and sin. His wanderings brought him into 
trouble ; he hungered for the bread of life ; ho 
was covered with the rags of sin, and became 

QUESTIONS. 

22. What, then, in the light of Paul's words, can you 
say of God's intent to punish his children? 

23. How does the saying of Solomon correspond with 
that of Paul? 

24. What can yon say of the words chasteneth, correct- 
eth, scourgeth, punisheth, etc. ? 

25. What do they stand to represent? 

26. By what may this subject be iUustrated? 

27. Please to give the illustration. 

28. Of what was the prodigal, in his destitution and 
misery, a type ? 
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very wretched ; his hunger awakened him to 
a sense of his condition ; his rags and naked- 
ness made him feel his shame, and these reflec- 
tions made him think of his father's house, his 
forsaken virtue and joys, and caused him to 
return to his home a penitent and better man. 
His losses and sufforings were his punish- 
ment ; and if they had not been experienced, 
he would not have seen the error of his ways, 
and would not have been startled to a sense 
of his condition. In his absence from home, 
in his degraded state, nothing could have 
blessed him so much as the punishment which 
he suffered. It did not seem joyous ; he, 
doubtless, felt as the first murderer did un- 
der the sentence which was passed upon him, 
— that his punishment was greater than he 
could bear ; nevertheless, it worked out for 
him " the peaceable fruits of righteousness." 
So must it be with eveiy punishment that 
God inflicts. Begotten in love, all penalties 
must bear the fruits of love. In other words, 
they are reformatory. This conclusion, which 

QUESTIONS. 

29. What effect did his hanger, rags, and nakedness, 
have upon him? 

30. If he had not been rendered wretched and miserable 
by his wanderings, would he have resolved to return? 

31. Did not his punishments startle him to a sense of his 
condition, and help to save him ? 

32. Is it probable that his punishment seemed joyous to 
him? 

33. What did Cain think of his punishment? 

34. Could it have blessed him if it had not been severe T 
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is reached in the h'ght of so many truths, for- 
bids that pnnishment for sin can be endless. 
If good is to result from it, there will be a 
time when the good will be realized ; when 
the prodigal will return and receive the for- 
giveness of the Father, and be robed in the 
garments of purity and righteousness once 
more. This doctrine agrees with all we know 
of human experience, with the general tenor 
of Scripture teaching, and with the fact that 
" God is Love," and "will not cast off for- 
ever." (Lam. iii. 31.) 

We might arrive at the same conclusion, 
saying that as God is good unto all in this life, 
and as he is unchangeable, he will be good to 
all forever and ever ; and as an endless pun- 
ishment would be an endless curse to those 
who should suffer it, a good being could never 
cause it to be inflicted. But we have reasons 
enough already for saying that punishment 

QUESTIONS. 

35. State the difference between a severe ptinishment and 
a cmel or unjnst one. 

36. Of whom is the prodigal spoken of by the Sayionr 
a type? 

37. If all are to be affected by punishment as the prodi- 
gal was, con there be any one who will suffer endlessly 7 

38. Does it not seem that all will return home at last? 

39. Does this doctrine agree with aU we know of the dic- 
tates of human reason ? 

40. With what does it agree which is a stiU better au- 
thority ? 

41. From what other established truth might we reason 
to the same conclusion? 
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is a blessing to the panished, and for the pres- 
ent we will rest the subject here, repeating 
only the words which the Lord himself has 
spoken : ^ — 

"The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in good- 
ness and truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, and 
that will by no means clear the guilty/' (Ex. 
xxxiv. 6, T.) God will not clear the guilty, 
because he loves them ; he will chasten, re- 
deem, and purify them, and then they will be 
saved. 

QUESTIONS; 

42. If fhese things are so, can the doctrine of endless 
punishment be true 7 

43. What important words are a fit conclusion of this 
lesson? 

44. By whom were they-spoken? 

45. Why will not God clear the guilty 7 

46. If he does not clear them, what will become of themt 



LESSON XIV. 



REPENTANCE AND FORGIVENESS. 

Ha VINO seen, in our last lessons, what is the 
nature and object of punishment for sin, we 

QUESTIONS. 
I. What was the salu'eot of our prerious. lesson 7 
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will now consider a snbject so closely con- 
nected with that of punishment that we may 
find it difficalt to draw the line which sepa- 
rates one from the other; yet the two subjects 
are distinct, as we shall see. 

Repentance is the consequence where pun- 
ishment may have been the cause ; but it may 
begin before punishment has completed its 
work, so that there may be two moral pro- 
cesses going forward in the mind and heart of 
the sinner at the same time. Yet those pro- 
cesses are distinct from each other and the 
line between cause and efifect never ceases to 
exist. For example : the prodigal son lost 
his sources of innocent happiness, one by one, 
until he was reduced to a state of the most 
abject poverty and pitiable wretchedness. As, 
one by one, his treasures of innocence de- 
parted, his sorrows and sense of guilt in- 
creased; and from them his repentance was 
inevitable. His first pang of guilt, felt and 
acknowledged as such by his own heart, must 
have induced some feeling of repentance, very 
imperfect and almost unworthy to be called 
such, though it might have been yet the be- 

QUESTIONS. 

2. What salject is closely oonneoted with that of pun- 
ishment? 

3. Are the two saljects distmct from each other T 

4. May the processes of pmiishmeiit and repentance b« 
goingon m the heart of the sinner at the same time T 

$• Mow oaa you Ulustrate this ? 
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ginning of a greater and perfect woik. The 
farther he wandered, the more wretched he 
became ; the more clearly that his guilt ap- 
peared, the deeper was the work of repen- 
tance in his heart, until he cried out in his 
great misery, saying, " I will arise and go to 
my Father." Then repentance was so com- 
plete as to assert its power over his actions 
and bring him back to his former state of in- 
nocence. 

Observe here the distinction to be made be- 
tween punishment and repentance. Punish- 
ment did not bring the prodigal back to his 
father's house; it awakened in him a con- 
sciousness of his wickedness ; that induced 
repentance for his sins, and repentance pre- 
pared him to go home. But we need to have 
a better definition of repentance than this ex- 
planation gives ; and let us seek for it by say- 
ing, first, that repentance is not a sorrow for 
the wretchedness we suffer in consequence of 
sin. Second, it is hot a fear of punishment. 
Third, it is not a regret that we have been 

QUESTIONS. 

6. Is repentance an instantaneous or a progressiye work 7 

7. In the case of the prodigal was it punishment that 
brought the wanderer back to his forsaken home T 

8. State the effect of punishment, and the effect of re- 
pentance upon him. 

9. Do we get, from this illustration,' an idea of repent- 
ance which is sufficiently clear? 

10. -State as clearly as you can» in what repentance doei 
not consist 
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detected in evil. Fourth, it is not a formula 
of words by which we beg to be pardoned of 
our offences. 

Many mistake the truth in regard to this 
matter, and we need to have clear ideas of this 
very important subject. Suppose that any 
one of you should commit some sin which 
should make you very wretched ; would you 
repent of that sin by simply feeling sorry that 
it had involved you in so much misery ? Not 
at all ; for in such a feeling there might not 
be one particle of hatred for the sin itself, or 
godly sorrow for the act of sin. You might 
in such a case love the wrong you had sought, 
and cherish no regret, except that having ref- 
erence to the law which thrust its penalty 
upon you. 

If sorrow, as the result of sin, goes no 
deeper than that, there may be, in the mind 
of the sinner, a feeling of absolute hostility 
toward God, by whose law he suffers for his 
sin. 

QUESTIONS. 

11. Is thero much error in tlie minds of men upon this 
subject 7 

12. What do we aU need to haye, touching this matter T 

13. Do you repent of em by feeling sorry that it has 
made you miserable 7 

14. Might you not feel such a sorrow, yet incline to- 
ward the evU you had committed ? 

15. Would there necessarily be any hatred of sin, or 
reverence for Cod's law in such a sorrow ? 

16. Might any one be sorry, in that sense, yet cherisli 
hostility to God's law in his heart 7 
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Again ; Suppose you have committed some 
sin, and a threatened exposure makes joa 
fear some terrihle punishment. Or, suppose 
vou are told that endless flames threaten you 
in consequence thereof. As you stand aghast, 
iind tremble before the penalty, are you ne- 
cessarily repentant ? Not at all. In such a 
case, if the fear of punishment could be re- 
moved, the sinner might instantly repeat his 
ofifences, thereby showing that he had not re- 
pented. 

Take now the case of one who feels that he 
has been detected in some great crime — no 
matter whether by his fellow-men, or by his 
God. Let the consciousness of detection, 
which arraigns him before some tribunal of 
justice, be upon him, and is he repentant be- 
cause he is in terror before such tribunal ? Not 
at all. That terror may bring him to repen- 
tance, yet it may be upon him while yet he 
loves the evil and would cling to it, if he could 
with safety. And so it is with him who uses 
many words to represent his penitence. They 

QUESTIONS. 

17. Suppose you stand in fear of punishment for some 
mn you nave committed; is that necessarily, a state of 
repentance for that sin ? 

18. What might you do, if that fear were removed T 

19. Does fear of punishment show any sorrow for the 
act of sin, or any respect for God's law? 

20. Does terror, in view of threatened punishment, have 
any good agencjr in bringing the sinner to repentance T 

21. What else is necessary? 

22. Does repentance consist in any words by which soiw 
row is ezpi^essed and pardon craTed ? 
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mnst be words of the heart, to be effectnal ; 
and they must represent a reverence for the 
law-giver and a sense of the justice by which 
his law is administered, before they will reveal 
a sincere and effectual repentance. 

With this explanation, showing with suffi- 
cient clearness what repentance is not, the 
true idea must not be difficult to obtain ; and 
we will state it as follows. Repentance is 
that deep consciousness of the wrong which 
sin does to the sinner, of the great offence 
which it is in the sight of a just and merciful 
God, which will lead to its abandonment. 

He who has been a sinner and comes to see 
that his sin is in its very nature a curse to 
him, and an offence to his merciful Father in 
heaven, will be in a truly repentant state. 
He will be sorry that he has committed sin, 
because sin will appear hateful in his sight and 
because he will feel that a just law forbids 
the sinful act. 

St. Paul says that sorrow for sin is not 

QUESTIONS. 

23. To be efifectual what must be the sonroe of such 
words? 

24. What must they repreflent 7 

25. Having thus considered the negative of this subject, 
will you now give a positive idea of repentance 7 

26. What sinner will be in a truly repentant state? 

27. Why will such a one be sorry that he has committed 
nn? 

28. Is sorrow for sin enough to secure genuine and «f 
fectual repentance ? 

fiO. What does Paul say upon this sulject? 
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enough to insure repentance, and therefore 
much less can it be repentance itself. H^ 
said to the Corinthians, " I rejoice, not that ye 
were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to re^ 
pentance ; for godly sorrow worketh repenfr- 
ance to salvation not to be repented of." 
(2 Cor. vii. 8-11.) 

Godly sorrow for sin is that sorrow which 
has in it a sense of God's justice in forbidding 
us to sin, — a sense also of his goodness which 
makes obedience to his law our highest pri\r* 
ilege. Such sorrow purifies the heart and 
brings salvation to the sinner. Salvation, not 
from a just puuishmcDt for sin, for repentance^ 
does not save from the result of an act of sin 
already committed, but from sin itself, from 
future acts of sin. 

St. Peter therefore says, " Repent ye, and 
be converted, that your sins many be blotted 
out, when the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord." (Acts iii. 1^.) 
It is only when repentance is such as to lead 
to reformation that salvation follows : and 
only then is it efiectual. 

QUESTIONS. 

30. Give a definition of godly sorrow for sin 7 

31. To what does sach sorrow bring the sinner T 

32. ]>oes it bring him to salvation from the effects of 



•m? 



33. What can save us from the effects of sin T 

34. How can we be saved from sin itself? 

35. What does Peter exhort upon the subject of repent* 
anceT 

36. When does salvation result from repentance 7 
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If, therefore, my young friends, you feel 
that in any peculiar sense you are sinners, 
think, first of all, that the law, by disobeying 
which you are made sinners, is Ihe law of a 
just and loving God, — a law made in your 
behalf to keep you from the worst evil that 
could befall you, — indulgence in those vices 
and passionl9 which will surely make you mis- 
• erable. 

Think, then, how low, sensual, degrading, 
and corrupting, those things are which you 
«re forbidden to do and then a godly sorrow 
for all past offences will possess your soul and 
lead you to repentance. Such repentance 
will place you in a state of salvation from sin. 
Such a state will insure forgiveness. 'The 
subject of forgiveness must be reserved for our 
next lesson. 

QUESTIONS. 

37. In view of these &ct8, what should the one who feeli 
lumself a sinner consider first of all ? 

38. What should be a second reflection 7 

39. Will these secure sincere repentance T 

40. In what state will such repentance plaoe yoat 

41. What will that state secure 7 
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LESSON XV. 



FORGIVENESS. — GOD IS LOVE. 

M\}CH has been said and written on the sul)« 
ject of forgiveness, yet very many Christians 
have only an imperfect idea of its nature, or 
of the work which is accomplished by its ex-, 
ercise. If the preceding lessons on punish- 
ment and repentance are well understood by 
the members of this class, you may all be able 
to understand and appreciate the philosophy 
of forgiveness ; but those who adopt a differ- 
ent theory on those subjects aforesaid cannot 
reach in their way the true idea to which we 
will now direct our attention ; for we may say 
that the philosophy of punishment, repent- 
ance, and forgiveness must rest on one basis, 
and that is the great truth that " God is 
Love." He punishes in love ; by his love the 
sinner is brought to repentance ; and in love 
he forgives. 

But what is forgiveness ? Is it an act of 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Have all Christians a clear idea of the natare and 
object of forgiveness ? 

2. Have you, in your minds, a satisfactory philosophy 
upon this subject ? 

3. On what basis must such a philosophy rest? 

4. Must punishment, repentance, and forgiveneas rest 
on the same basis ? 

9, How does that appear T 
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God toward the sinner, by which he is saved 
from the just punishment of his offences? 
That doctrine would be at war with all we 
have said and proved in regard to the nat are 
and object of punishment. If God punishes 
in love, and has for his object the reformatioii 
of the offender, then it would not be an act 
of love for him to remit such a punishment, 
and by remitting" it, he would withhold an 
agency designed to accomplish a great good. 
Again, we cannot doubt that God has affixed 
to the transgression of his law a just penalty ; 
and if so, then to remit the penalty, or any 
part of the penalty, would be to hesitate in 
the execution of his justice. Once more we 
must say that to save the sinner from the 
penalty of his law, after transgression, would 
be an act directly opposed to the teachings 
of the Scriptures upon that subject, as we 
have already seen in Lesson XI. of this book, 

QUESTIONS. 

6. Is forgiveness, in any sense, a remission of punish- 
ment for an offence committed ! 

7. Why can it not be? 

8. If God punishes in love, could he Temit in love a 
just punishment ? 

9. What would he withhold by so doing ? 

10. 1 f God is just, must not all the penalties of his law 
be just? 

11. If he should remit such a x)enalty, would he be just t 

12. Would such an act be in accordance mth the teach* 
ings of Scripture? 
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— God ** will by no means clear the goilty." 
(Ex. xxxiv. ).) ''Though hand join in hand, 
the wicked shall not be unpunished.'' (Pror. 
.]p. 21.) 

We must, therefore, see that, as repentance 
is no security against a just punishment for a 
sin already committed, even so forgiveness 
cannot be a remission of any penalty already 
incurred. 

We shall see the truth of this statement, 
first, in the fact of God's purpose in affixing 
a penalty to bis law, and his justice in admin* 
istering justice, as already suggested ; and sec- 
ondly, in those passages of Scripture which 
relate to this subject. In all those places 
in the Bible where forgiyeness is represented, 
we fiftd the reference to be forgiveness of sin, 
not of the punishment of sin. Let us give 
our attention to a few passages touching this 
point, ** He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins." (1 John i. 9.) ''Blessed is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered." (Psalms xxxii. 1.) "I write to 

QUEsnoNa 

13. Qaote BOi^e pasMSC9 tOQcbing tbis point. 

14. What must we eee^ in the light of these fiicte? 

15. Do the Scriptures teach that it is not the penalty Ibr 
Bin which is forgiven? 

16. Can you show from the Scriptures what it is ttuit 
God forgives? 

17. Quote tw» many pa0aiig«& upon this topic at you oan 
reoollect. 
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you because your sins are forgiven." (1 John 
ii. 12.) "Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand, a Prince and a Saviour, to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.'' 
(Acts V. 31,) " In whom we have forgive- 
ness of sins/' (£ph. i. 1.) 

One more passage claims our attention in 
a particular manner, inasmuch as it conveys 
the same idea as do the foregoing Scripture 
quotations, and at the same time shows most 
positively that, though the sin is forgiven, the 
sinner is punished. " Comfort ye my people ; 
speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her that her warfare is a<;complished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned ; for she has re- 
ceived at the Lord's hand double for all her 
sins.'- (Isa, xl. 1, 2.) 

The same is clearly shown, in the passage 
already quoted in part, wherein the Lord 
proclaims himself, saying, '^ The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffer- 
ing and abundant in goodness and truth, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin, and 
who will in no wise clear the guilty." (Ex, 
xxxiv. 6, T.) 

QUESTIONS. 

18. What paissajB^e conveys a still more perfect ideanf 
the object of forgiyeness ? 

19. Is it then true that the sinner may he both punished 
and forgiven 7 

20. What other important passage is worthy of consid* 
•ration in our present investigation ? 

8 



I think joii will have seen that tliese psus* 
iagea abundautly sustain our proposition, and 
now wq will seek to learn what forgiTeness ia, 
and what it does for the moral transgressor. 

If, as we have seen, the sinner may be both 
punished and forgiven, it is qu^e evident that 
forgiveness succeeds the punishment,-*- for 
there could be no object in punishment after 
IbrgivenesB had been received, — and this 
shows that our first suggestion was well 
founded, wherein we said that punishment and 
repentance prepared the way for forgiveness. 

Now as punishment i^ intended to reforni 
the sinner, and as repentance shows him in a 
state of reformation, we might conclude that 
those conditions were essential to forgiveness, 
therefore that forgiveness is for those alone 
who are reformed ; who have seen the evil of 
their ways, the justice of God's requirements, 
which th^y have disregarded, and repented 
of their transgressions. 

Let us, then, define forgiveness, as the put* 
ting away of those oflFences which have been 
repented of. God forgivest by ceasing to re- 

QUEOTIONa 

21. In wbat order or relation to the ednner do pniusb* 
ment, repentance, and forgiveness stand 7 

32. What, then, ia the oSiee of pufiinhnMtnt and rsp«at« 
ance as they relate to for^yeness f 

23. Is that office esBQQtial in seciiri&g or preparing the 
way for forgiveness? 

24. To whom, then» is forgiveness extended 7 

25. Will yott now teU what finrgiyttusa i»7 



aoember against the sinner those offences 
from which he has turned away in full con*' 
sciousness of their wickedness* 

God's forgiveness reinstates the penitent 
returned prodigal to his former position of 
confidence and favor. He having seen the 
wickedness of his former acts, by being made 
to suffer a just punishment therefor, and hav* 
ing come in penitence to ask forgiveness, the 
Father sees that his heart is once more at* 
tached to the good and the pure, and he trusts 
him, as he did before his days of wandering, 
and his past sin is so passed ovj3r, or forgot- 
ten, that it does not bear against him. The 
ring of confidence and approval is put upon 
his finger, and the robe of forgiveness is given 
him. 

The Psalmist had this idea of forgiveness 
when he prayed, saying, '* According to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my 
transgressions. . . . Hide thy face from 
my sins and blot out all mine iniquities." ^Ps. 
li. 1-9.) St. Paul, quoting from the Propnet, 
sets forth the same doctrine ; and the pas* 
sage has all the more force as it comes to us 

QUESTIONS. 

26. What 18 the effect of forgiveness upon the ibr^Ten? 

27. How do you explain this by a referenoe' to the prodi- 
gal son 7 

28. How does it appear that the Psalnugt had thi* idea 
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in the name of the Lord. "For I will be 
merciful to their righteousness, and their sins 
and their iniquities will I remember no more. 
(Heb. viii. 12.) (See also context.) 

The prophet Ezekiel expresses the same 
Idea when he says of the repentant sinner. 
"All his transgressions that he hath commit* 
ted, they shall not be mentioned unto him." 
(Ezek. xviii. 22.) This verse, with those con- 
nected with it, represents our idea of forgive- 
ness so perfectly that we will refer to them as 
a sufficient authority and explanation on this 
point. (See, verses 21, 22, 23, and 24.) 

You may herein see that our doctrines of 
punishment, repentance, and forgiveness are 
closely allied to each other^ and you will not 
fail to observe that, to the sinner, repentance 
must precede and prepare the way for forgive- 
ness. In the light of these truths you will 
see the full force of the Saviour's language 
when he said, " If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you ; but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither Will your Father forgive your 
trespasses." (Matt. vi. 14, 16.) 

QUESTIONS. 

29. What do€8 Paul say in regard to it. 

30. What words can you quote from the prophet Eie 
IdelT 

31. Who is it that forgives the sinner ? 

32. Does God feel the same toward the sinner before aa 
after forgiveness ? 

33. Does the sinner feel the same toward God before as 
ftjfter forgiveness 7 
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Hatred, revenge, or an unwillingness to for^ 
give a penitent offender is wrong in the sight 
of God, and he who cherishes it toward a 
brother man is not in a state where forgive- 
ness can be exercised toward hi«i. As we 
seek to cherish a right spirit toward others, 
so shall we be right in the sight of God, and 
if we have cherished hatred, we must learn 
to love before our hatred w411 be put aside, 
passed over, or forgotten against us. This 
doctrine will raise a question in some minds 
which we cannot pause to answer in this les- 
son, but which shall receive our attention in 
another part of this book. 

qjJESTIONS. 

34. What is produced thereby between the two ? 

35. Can you be forgiyen of Qod wlule you hate or refuse 
to formve your brother man ? 

36. Do you understand the words of Jesus touching this 
point? 

37. Explain the subject of forgiyeness as fiilly as possi- 
ble? 

38. tf the sinner does not repent of his sins in this life, 
MD he eYer be forgiyen? 
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LESSON XVL 



MAN — HIS NATURE AND CAPABILTIIES. 

Doubtless/ you are all aware that certain 
Christian sects have professed to believe in 
the total depravity of human nature. They 
have taught that man inherits that depravity, 
and is, from the moment he enters into the 
world until he experiences a supernatural 
change, — which they call "conversion," or 
" the new birth," — wholly impure, — averse 
to all good and inclined to all evil ; that he is, 
of himself, incapable of thinking a good 
thought, or of doing a good act. 

You, doubtless, know that this very singu- 
lar doctrine rests upon the supposition that 
Adam's first transgression entailed a curse 
upon all his posterity, bringing them into the 
world with the great sin-blight on their souls. 
Now we, as Universalists, discard that doc- 
trine as utterly false. It is at war with the 
• 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What doctrine, in regard to the nature of man, has 
been popular in the Christian church for many centuries? 

2. How, in the opinion of those T?ho belieye that doc- 
trine, did this sad state befall us ? 

3. State the idea as fully as you can. 

4. Upon what alleged fact does this doctrine rest? 

5. Do we, as Universalists, believe it? 
0. With what is such a doctrine at war? 
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facts of evcry-day life ; with tlie facts of our 
individual experiences ; with all the teachings 
of this book, sustained thus far by so many 
evidences ; and most important of all, it con- 
tradicts both the spirit and letter of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

In our last preceding lessons, we have seen 
that God has given man a law, to which he 
requires obedience. We have also seen that 
punishment is sure to follow the transgression 
of that law. That la^ demands good thoughts 
and good actions of all those upon whom its 
requirements are placed. It demands love 
to God and love to man. It demands rever- 
ence, worship, faith, and obedience toward 
God, and sympathy, compassion, honesty, and 
justice toward man. 

These demands come from a just 'God ; but 
we can see no justice in making a law for 
those who have no moral inclinations or abil- 

QUESTIONS. • 

7. Is it to be reconciled with what you have learned In 
this book, thus &r? 
^ 8. What else does it contradict 7 

9. In our last preceding lessons, what have we learned ? 

10. What does the law, given to man by God, demand 
of him? 

11. State the requirements of that law as fully as you 
can. 

12. Is God just in making such demands and requiring 
Buch service 7 

13. Would he be just in giving a law to beings who hod 
no ability to obey 7 
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ity to obey the law. We can see no justice 
in requiring man to do that which he is mor- 
ally incapable of doing. We can see no jus- 
tice in punishing the sinner for acting in ex- 
act harmony with the nature and desires that 
were born with him, and from which he has no 
power to re^£ase himself; and therefore we do 
not believe that a just God deals with man in 
that way, or places him in any such position 
of impossibilities. 

If the child is totally depraved, so that he 
cannot think a good thought, or do a good 
act, until his nature is changed, is it his fault 
if he commits crime, and goes in an evil way ? 
Is he to be punished for having a nature which 
he had no voice in choosing, — a nature forced 
upon him by a destiny over which he had no 
control? And is he in fault for doing that 
which that nature compels him to do ? 

Then, again, how is he to get a better nat- 

QUESTI0N8. 

14. Would he be just in reqairing love of thosd Wbose 
natures were aU hatred, and purity of those who were iJl 
impure 7 

15. Would he be just in punishing the sinner f&t doing 
that which, by nature, he was compeUed to do ? 

16. What, then, is the conclusion to which such factB and 
ooiisiderations force you T 

17. If the child is totally depraved, is it his &ult that he 
does evil 7 

18. Does the child haye any agency in getting the natfo^ 
with which he is bom 7 

19. If he is bom totally depraTed. is it his &iihT 
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tire ? He cannot desire it if he cannot cher- 
ish a good desire. He cannot pray for it, or 
labor for it, if he is incapable of thinking a 
good thought, or doing a good act ; and how 
is his nature to be changed unless the change 
is forced upon him against his sinful and do« 
praved wishes ? 

You cannot fail to see, by looking in this 
«ingle direction, that if a child should be born 
into the world totally depraved, he could 
never become a moral being, capable of good 
or evil, by any agency or power of his own ; 
and if not, then God would be unjust to re- 
quire good thoughts or deeds of him, and still 
xaore unjust to punish him for doing that 
which he could not avoid. But we deny that 
the child is born a totally depraved being, 
since facts deny that such a doctrine is true. 
Does not the child quickly manifest a love 
for its mother ? But could a being in whom 
there is no good cherish so pure and divine a 
Bentiment, passion, or impulse ? Does not 
the child quickly learn to love its mother'i 

QUESTIONS. 

20. If lie eannot tliink a good thought or do a good act, 
bow is he to get a better natare 7 

21. If, by nature, he hates purity and goodness, will he 
desire a better nature ? 

22. If his nature is changed, how must it be done? 

23. Gould such a child put forth any efifort to make of 
himself a moral being, capable of good as well as eyil? 

24. You have said that facts deny that man is by natort 
totally depraved ; what are they ? 
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s\^cet smile and to sympathize with the moth* 
cr's tears? Doe& not the' very little child 
catch the joy of its surroundings and feel hap- 
pier when its parents, brothers, and sisters 
are happy ? We all know that it is so, and 
we know that if the infant mind, heart, and 
soul were all evil, it would not be so. 

Every sweet smile upon the features of 
childhood, every word of innocent and joyous 
prattle from the lips of infancy, every mani- 
festation of love, sympathy, thankfulness, con- 
fidence, or benevolence with which childhood 
abounds, is a denial of the doctrine of total 
depravity ; and we can but be astonished that 
learned and pious men should ever have be- 
lieved and taught it. We might drop the 
subject here and say, with, all propriety, man 
is not, by nature, totally depraved. But wo 
shall do well to give more thought to the sub- 
ject, by way of considering the teachings of 
God's word in relation thereto. 

And do we read in the Scriptures that all 

QUESTIONS. 

25. If the in&nt heart and soul were all evil, could it 
thus love, sympathize, and rejoice in the happiness of 
others ? 

26. What, then, is every infant smile, and all the mani*- 
festations of its sweet love? 

27. In view of such facts, what might we now do and 
Bay? 

28. Is there another source of instruction to wliich it 
will be well to look before leaying this subject? 

29. What is it? 
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are born with the blight of Adam's sin upon 
them ? My young friends, the Bible teaches 
no such doctrine. You may find such an idea 
in Milton's " Paradise Lost/' and in sermons 
and books written by men of different reli- 
gious sects; but the Bible denies that it is 
true, as we shall now see. 

The prophet Ezekiel says, ''The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son ; 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him." (Ezek. xviii. 20.) 

St. Paul says, "For when the Gentiles who 
have not the law do, by nature, the things 
contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves, which show 
the work of the law written in their hearts ; 
their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts, the meanwhile, accusing, or 
else excusing, one another." (Rom. ii. 14, 15.) 

Jesus, the perfect Teacher, said, ** Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, 

QUESTIONS. 

30. Do we read in the Scriptures that all are bom with 
the blight of sin upon them, — a blight caused by Adam's 
transgression ? 

31. Where do we find this doctrine? 

32. What does the prophet Ezekiel say in regard to the 
imputation of sin ? 

33. What does St. Paul say touching the matter of total 
native depravity ? 

34. What is the testimony of Jesus in regard to the nat« 
ore of little children? 
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ye shall not enter into the kingdom of God." 
(Matt, xviii. 3.) Again, he said, '' Suffer the 
little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en.'' (Markx. 14.) 

These passages should be sufficient to settle 
this matter beyond all controversy, — beyond 
all doubt. If " the son shall not bear the iniqui- 
ties of the father," then the doctrine of the 
imputation of Adam's sin is false. If the Gen- 
tiles "do by nature the things contained in 
the law " of God, then is it certain that by 
nature they are not totally depraved. If they 
" show the work of the law written in their 
hearts," then are their hearts, in a measure, 
nndefiled and incorrupt. 

If Jesus acted wisely and judged correctly, 
when he made little children symbols of the itt- 
nocence and purity of the kingdom of heaven, 
then are they not vile, depraved, and abomi- 
nable in the sight of God. 

QUESTIONS. 

35. Unto what should such testimony be deemed suffi- 
cient T 

36. If the " son shall not bear the iniquities of the iiw 
ther,*' how do we inherit sin from Adam? 

37. If the Gentiles do by nature the things contuned in 
the law, what is the ineyitable conclusion 7 

38. What conclusion do you draw from the other i)or- 
tion of the same passage? 

39. And what do we learn from what Jesus says of ohilr 
dren ? State the argument fully. 
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From this representation of that in which 
we do not believe, you may form a tolerably 
accurate opinion of what our doctrine is upon 
this important subject. We may state our 
views in a few words : Man is a moral be- 
ing. If this single declaration is well under- 
stood, our views are fully comprehended. 

A moral being, justly held responsible to a 
moral law, must be capable of doing good ; 
and if the law imposed upon him be not a use- 
less thing, he must be liable to do evil. 

This is the exact position in which we stand. 
Our inclinations and passions, all good in 
themselves, are to be kept in subjection to 
our moral sentiments, enlightened as they are 
by Christian instruction and the law of God. 
Our liabilities to do evil call into exercise 
our moral faculties, and that exercise gives 
the necessary opportunity for the growth and 
triumph of the good that is within us. 

QUESTIONS. 

40. From these representations of what we do not be- 
lieve, in regard to the nature of man, can you form an 
idea of what we do believe? 

41. State our belief, as taught in this lesson? 

42. What is a moral being who is justly held responsible 
to a moral law ? 

43. How does it appear that man is such a being? 

44. What is the nature of our inclinations and passions 7 

45. What power is given by which to direct them to 
good uses ? 

46. What do our liabilities to evil call into exercise? 

47. What opportunity is thus afforded? 
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Moral indolence, unfaithfulness, and diso* 
bedience render us unhappy and bring us into 
a state of depravity and degradation. Moral 
activity, watchfulness, and obedience lift us 
up continually higher, in the perfections and 
joj's of life, by making us the masters of our- 
selves. 

QUESTION. 

48. State fUlly and clearly the oonclosions to which we 
oome in this lesson 7 



LESSON xvn. 



REGENERATION. — ^NEW BIRTH. — CONVEB* 
SION. — ^A NEW HEART. 

These terras may have different shades of 
meaning, but they refer to the same change, 
and set before us, essentially, the same work. 
As Universalists, we believe in the impor- 
tance of that change, and should ever labor 
and pray for the accomplishment of that work 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What can yon say of the relative meaning of the 
phrases and words which stand at the beginning of this 
lesson? 

^', Do UniyersaUsts ignore the change to which they re* 
fer? 
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In ourselves and in the woild. As may bo 
seen by the facte set forth in our last lesson, 
we do not believe that regeneration is a change 
from a state of total depravity to one of moral 
purity, or that the new birth is a radical trans* 
formation of the human nature first given us. 
We believe, as Solomon says, that " God hath 
made man upright;" but that "they have 
sought out many inventions " (Eccl. vii. 29), 
and by their own works have made conver- 
sion and a new heart necessary. Let us de- 
vote this lesson to a correct understanding of 
this important subject. 

The original meaning of the term "new 
birth," or " born again," must be sought for 
among Jewish sayings ; for such expressions 
are purely Jewish. When, in the days of 
Christ, and for ages previous to that time, a 
heathen was converted to Judaism, that 
change was called a new birth ; he was called 
a new-born child. The Jews said. He has been 
bom again. Such a change was worthy to be 

QUESTIONS. 

3. What do we not believe in regard to them ? 

4. How do we agree with Solomon in regard to man's 
original state ? 

5. What, then, makes conversion and regeneration ne» 

6. Where must we seek for the original meaning of the 
terms to which I have referred ? 

7. What was a conversion from heathenism to Judaism 
called by the Jews ? 

€. What was the one thus converted called 7 
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BO caaracterized. Prom the darkness of 
heathenism into the light of Jewish law, 
prophecy, and worship was indeed a transfer 
to a new life. From a belief in heathen dei- 
ties to a belief in the one living and true God 
was such a change as might well be called a 
new birth. 

Then, again, the change in belief and in 
character, produced by such a conversion, 
would sanction such strong language as was 
then used to represent the change. If you 
will read Jewish history, with some attention 
to this matter, you will find that such phrases 
as are set at the beginning of this lesson were, 
to the Jews, as familiar as household words. 

When, therefore, Jesus said to Nicodemus, 
" Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God," that Jew, knew per- 
fectly well the meaning of the phrase setting 
forth the necessary change, and only failed to 
see how it was applicable to him. He knew 

QUESTIONS. 

9. Explain the change wrought by such conversion, and 
show how it was worthy to be called a new birth ? 

10. Did such a change affect the belief only ? 

11. What shall we find, if we read Jewish history, with 
reference to this matter ? 

12. To whom Hid Jesus speak in regard to the necessity 
of bein^ bom again 7 

13 Did Nicodemus understand the meaning of his 
words? 

14. Did ho understand the application of them to lunif 
•elf? 
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that it was necessary for a Gentfle to be born 
again before he could be reckoned among the 
people of God, or stand in God's kingdom of 
Israel ; but he did not see how a Jew 
needed such a change, before he could be a 
disciple of the Messias. He thought, as did 
all the Jews, that when Messias should come, 
he would consider the believers in Moses and 
the prophets as his peculiar favorites ; and, 
beginning with them as his acknowledged 
people, build up and enlarge his kingdom 
from without ; and when the Master told him 
that the conversion of the Gentiles to a belief 
in the Jewish law and Scriptures did not im- 
ply a greater change in profession and char- 
acter than did the conversion of a Jew to the 
principles of his gospel, the ruler could not 
comprehend him. Then Jesus explained him- 
self as follows : " Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God." (John iii. 6.) 

Even as the proselyte to Judaism must 
make his profession openly by baptism into 
the faith of Abraham and the prophets, even 

QUESTIONS. 

15. Why did he not? 

16. What was his idea of the relation of the Jews to the 
promised Messias ? 

17. Did he think that the Christ would come to estab- 
lish a new religion ? 

18. What explanation did Jesus give to help him in com- 
prehending the subject ? 

19. What did he mean by being bom of water 7 
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SO must the Jew who would become a disciple 
of Jesus be baptized into the new religion, 
and in that way be " born of water," and fur- 
thermore, must receive the Spirit of the new 
religion so fully as to have it control and rad- 
ically change his whole character and. life ; 
and in that way be " born of the Spirit." " 

So much we need to know of the original 
meaning of the terms, or phrases, I have 
named ; and that this exposition is correct 
we have a sufficient assurance in the final re- 
mark of Jesus to that Jewish ruler who did 
not seem to comprehend the Master, even 
after the explanation of which we have 
spoken. Jesus said to him, " If I have told 
you earthly things and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things?" (John iii. 12.) This shows most 
positively that, by the new birth, Jesus had 
net referred to anything pertaining to the 
heavenly state, and the use made in the Scrip- 
tures of the words " born again," "born of 

QUESTIONS. 

20. Did he, in this, have reference to any Jewish rite or 
requirement? 

21. What did he mean by being born of the Spirit? 

22. What assurance have we that this explanation is oor* 
rect? 

23. Does not this passage show that the new birth of 
which Jesus was speaking did not relate to the heavenly 
or spiritual life ? 

24. Does the use made of such expressions as bom again, 
born of God, and born of the Spirit, correspond with this 
idea? 
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God/' "born of the Spirit," etc., does every- 
where correspond with this explanation. 

Some few examples will satisfy you of the 
truth of this explanation or use of such words. 
In the first chapter of John's Gospel we have 
this passage ; '* But as many as received him, 
to them gave he the power to become the sons 
of God, even to them that believe on his 
name : which were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God." (John i. 12, 13.) Born how, 
and into what life ? Born by faith in him in- 
to the gospel life, or into his gospel kingdom. 
But this same apostle makes the matter still 
clearer in his first epistle. He says, ** Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born 
of God." (1 John v. 1.) St. James recog- 
nizes the fact that the new birth is of faith in 
Jesus, when he says, " Of his own will, begat 
lie us with the word of truth " (James i. 18) ; 
and Paul says, "In Christ Jesus, I have be- 
gotten you through the. gospel." (1 Cor. iv. 
15.) 

QUESTIONS. 

25. What does John say in the first chapter of his GoGk 
pel touching the subject of a new birth 7 

26. What birth is here referred to, and how was it res 
alized? 

27. What still clearer statement does the same apostle 
make? 

28. How does James recognize a birth through faith 7 

29. Quote the words of Paul upon the same subject. 
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Here we cannot fail to see that the new 
birth was to be through faith in Jesus ; but it 
was not to be through a passive and power- 
less faith, but through such a faith as affects 
and controls the life, — such faith as makes 
of the believer a new creature in purpose and 
life. (See 2 Cor. v. 17.) 

And now you may ask how the new birth 
is to be understood as something to be sought 
for by us. I answer the same, precisely, as it 
was defined eighteen hundred years ago. He 
that believes on Jesus Christ to-day, with his 
whole mind and heart, is born of God. If be 
has been an unbeliever, professedly or prac- 
tically, and becomes a believer, that change is 
conversion. If he has manifested the fruits 
-of unbelief in transgression and wickedness, 
and his new faith becomes active, purifying 
his heart and life, that change is regeneration. 
In both cases it is a new birth ; but the terms 
<;onversion and regeneration are best applied 
jand, as we use them, best understood in the 

QUESTIONS. 

30. Was a passive and powerless faith, a mere assent to 
certain truths, enough to create the belieyer anew? 

31. What was necessary ? 

32. You have given the ori^al meaning of these ex« 
prcssions. Tell me, now, what they mean as tiiey apply to 

ttS. 

33. Who is he who is bom of God to-day T 

34. Who is he that needs conversion now 7 

35. Who needs regeneration? 

36. What can you say of the expressions ooBvernoii 
and regeneratio9» 9» they stand related to new biriht 
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cases supposed. And can we not enter the 
gospel kingdom without faith in Jesus as the 
Lord's Christ ? Oh, how simple and easy to 
understand is tlie answer to this question I 
A little child could not mistake in regard io 
it. Cannot the wicked man inherit the joys 
of that kingdom without being regenerated, 
and, as it were, created anew in mind and 
spirit ? The answer to this question is not 
more difficult than the other. We must all be 
born into a faith in Christ ; we must all be 
willing to profess our faith in him ; we must 
drink of his Spirit and imitate his life, or wo 
cannot be his true and representative disciples 
in the earth. But you may ask, if this is so, 
how it is with infants and very little children 
who can have no faith in Jesus, knowing noth- 
ing of him ? 

I answer they are not his disciples in the 
earth in the sense represented by Jesus to 
Nicodemus. They are not members of his 
gospel kingdom established in this world and, 
as such, are not interested in the subject of 
conversion, new birth, or regeneration. As 
little children, and while they remain such, 

QUESTIONS. 

37. Can we not enter the kingdom of Christ or of God 
in the earth unless we believe in Jesus? 

38. Cannot the wicked man inherit the joys of that 
kini^dom without being regenerated ? 

39. Explain this as fully as you can. 

40. Mow is it with in&nts and very little children who 
are not oli enough to have faith in Jesus ? 
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they are symbols of the purity and innocence 
of God's kingdom in the immortal life ; and 
only as they grow to learn of Jesus will they 
need to be born into a gospel faith; only as 
they wander in unbelief will they need con- 
version ; only as they become impure and sin- 
ful will they be interested in the subject of 
regeneration. 

Much more might be said upon this subject , 
but we will close this lesson by remarking 
that the changes of which we have spoken 
are not instantaneous, or, of necessity, life- 
lasting. It may take years to convert or re- 
generate a man, and he may so fall back into 
unbelief and sin as to need the change many 
times in the course of his life. Only when 
we are in the faith, and that is active in us, 
are we in the kingdom of Christ or the king- 
dom of God in this world. 

QUESTIONS. 

41. When will they need a birth into Christian &ith7 

42. When will they need conversion ? 

43. When will they need regeneration ? 

44. What is the last important idefl suggested in this 
lesson? 

Note. Let the teacher enlarge upon this last idea and il-. 
lastrate it in many ways, showing that the doctrine of 
sudden conversions is not truthful, or safe as a ground of 
trust in life. 
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LESSON xvni. 



JEStJS THE CHRIST — tfiS NATURE AND 

MISSION. 

In this book we have had occasion to make 
frequent mention of Him who is called both 
Jesus and Christ in the Holy Scriptures. We 
have yet to treat of the subjects of atonement, 
salvation, the resurrection, etc. ; in doing 
which, we shall bring the Christ still more 
prominently to view ; and there can be no 
more appropriate place in* the arrangement of 
this book for a presentation of our doctrine 
concerning him than in this chapter. 

Jesus was the name given by the angel to 
him who was born as the' Christ. He is 
therefore called Jesus as the son of Mary, 
and Christ as the promised Messiah. Some- 
times in the Scriptures, and sometimes in ser- 
mons and essays, but improperly in all cases, 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Of whom have we had frequent occasion to speak in 
considering the lessons of this book ? 

2. Why 18 he called Jesus? 

3. Why is he called the Christ ? 

4. Is it proper to speak of him as Jesus Christ, as if 
those were his two names ? 

5. What other subjects have we yet to consider in this 
book? 

6. To whom shall we have to refer in connection with 
those doctrines? 
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he is called Jesus Christ. If the two names 
are used to designate him, they should bo 
separated by the particle "the/' and read, 
"Jesus the Christ." 

Of the history of this Being we need not 
speak in this place. It is plainly written in 
the Gospels, and all we need to know of his 
birth into this world, of his childhood, min- 
istry, death, resurrection, and ascension, is 
therein set forth. Again, the fourth book of 
this series is devoted to a consideration of 
those topics embracing his miracles and his 
doctrine. What we need now to do, is to 
consider more specially and critically the 
questions, — Who was the Christ, and for what 
great purpose did he come into the world ? 

Let us first seek to learn who ho was ; and, 
treating the subject from a scriptural stand- 
point, we say that he was the Christ of proph- 
ecy ; the seed promised to our first parents 
in the day of their banishment from the par- 
adise of innocence, who was to bruise the 
serpent's head (Gen. iii. 15) ; the seed 

QUESTIONS. 

7. What should we do before proceeding to a consider- 
ation of those themes? 

8. Shall wo need to go critically into the matter of hi« 
history ? 

9. In what book of this scries is the life of Jesus made 
the chief subject of consideration ? 

10. What do we need to consider in this place ? 

11. From what stand-point shall we look for truth in 
relation to his nature and mission ? 

12. What are the first prophecies concerning him 7 
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promised to Abraham, in whom all the na- 
tions of the earth were to be blessed. (Gen. 
xxii. 18; Gal. iii. 16.) He was the "Shep- 
herd/' the " Kock of Israel/' and the '' Shi- 
loh" referred to by Jacob in his dying speech 
to his twelve sons (Gen. xlix. 10, 24) ; the 
"Prophet '' promised by Moses (Dent, xviii. 
16; Acts iii. 22); the " Redeemer/' "Im- 
manuel/' " Prince of Peace/' " Branch/' 
"King/' "Servant/' "Witness/' "Leader 
and Counsellor" foretold by Isaiah. (Isaiah 
vii. 14 ; ix. 6 ; xi. 1 ; xxxii. 1 ; xlii. 1 ; Iv. 4 ; 
lix. 20.) 

He was the One named by Jeremiah as 
" The Lord our righteousness " (Jer. xxiii. 6); 
by Ezekiel as the good "Shepherd" (Ezek. 
xxxiv. 22); by Hosea as the " Olive-tree/' and 
by Micah as the " Judge of the nations." 
(Hosea xiv. 6.) He was the One of whom 
the Lord, by the mouth of his prophet, said, 
" He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till he 
have set judgment in the earth, and the isles 

QUESTIONS. 

13. By what names was he called many hundred years 
before he was born? 

14. What is the meaning of the word " Redeemer," as 
•pplied to him ? 

15. What is the meaning of " Immanuel " 7 

16. What is the meaning of " Shiloh " T 

17. What did Jeremiah say of him? 

18. What said Ezekiel, Hosea, and Micah of him? 

19. What is said of his success 7 
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Bball wait for hislaw.^' ^Isaiah xlii. 4.) "ITift 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand, 
lie shall see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied.^' (Isaiah liii. 10, 11.) '' I will also 
give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thoil 
mayest be my salvation unto the ends of the 
earth/' (Isaiah xlix. 6.) 

All these things, and many more recorded 
in the Old Testament Scriptures, Were said of 
Christ,centuries before the time of his appear* 
ing, and they show us that he was the fulfil- 
ment of great and long-cherished expectations. 

Of no other being who ever lived were 
there such prophecies. No such long-cher- 
ished and almost universal hopes were ever 
entertained of the character and missions of 
any other unborn child ; and when we know 
that those prophecies were by the aid of di- 
vine inspiration, and those expectations sanc- 
tioned by the promise of Almighty God, we 

QUESTIONS. 

20. Whose pleasure is he to aocomplish ? 

21. What is he to be unto the Gentiles T 

22. How extensive is his salyation to be? 

23. From these considerations can you form an opinioa 
AS to the character of ChriBt, and as to the One who sent 
him? 

24. And what was to be his mission? 

25. When he came, of what was he the fulfilment? 

26. Were such prophecies ever made of any other being 
who ever lived upon the earth ? 

27. Were such hopes ever entertained of any oth«r? 

28. What do the facts that those prophecies were made 
by aid of divine inspiration, and those hopes sanctioned by 
the promise of God, tend to show in regard to Jesus ? 
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ean formi a tolerably accnrate idea of the supe« 
riority of the then unborn Messiae. 

Speaking now of him in the light of events 
connected with his advent,, we say that he 
was the Being whose birth was heralded and 
announced by the angels of God (St. Luke 
i. 31 ; ii. 11) ; the One who was called by 
the angel "the Son of God*' (Luke i. 36), 
the Son of the Highest" (i. 32), " Jesus,^' 
the Saviour of his people from sin (Matt, i« 
21), "Emanuel," or "God with us/^ (i, 23.) 
He was the One at whose birth Israel's king 
was filled with alarm ; at whose cradle the 
Magi worshipped ; and for whose personal 
safety, celestial visitants made special reveal- 
ments. (Matt, ii, 3-14.) 

Again, we say he was the peerless and un- 
exampled child, who at the age of twelve 
years recognized the divine mission which ha 

QUESTIONS. 

2d, What eTtsnts connected with his birth Bhow him to 
have been a saperior being 7 

30. What titles were gi^eii him by those who spake as 
firomheayeti? 

31. Who gave those titles T 

32. Why should iBraePs king have been troubled at his 
birth? 

33. Who were the Magi, and what did their ooming and 
worship show concerning Jesus? 

34. Who« besides Joseph and Mary, took an interest in 
the child and watched over his safety 7 

35. What does the &ct of so many angelic and heavenly 
manifestations show ? 

36. What event in lus childhood gives us some lijj^t i« 
ic^»rd to him T 
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camo to perform ; recognized the fact that 
the Almighty God was his Father, and by 
his matchless wisdom confounded the aged 
Babbins of the Jewish temple. (Luke ii. 46^ 
60.) 

Finally, we say that he was the only being* 
who ever lived upon the earth of whom the 
Almighty said with audible voice, *' This is 
my beloved Son ; " the only One upon whom, 
the Spirit of the Lord ever descended in vis- 
ible form ; the only One whose voice the 
raging sea obeyed, upon whose transfigura- 
tion immortal spirits attended ; who arose 
from the dead, in fulfilment of his own proph- 
ecy, and in the presence of many witnesses 
ascended into heaven. (Matt. iii. 17; Lukeiii. 
22 ; Luke viii. 24 ; Mark ix. 2-4 ; ix. 31 ; 
Matt, zxviii. 6, etc. ; Acts i. 9 ; Luke xxiv. 
51.) To say that such a being was no more 
than a man, would bo to contradict the 
facts of his birth ; to say that all the proph- 
ecies concerning him were extravagant and 
disproportionate to the mission of any hu- 
man soul. It would be saying that God's ac- 
knowledgment of him upon the banks of^ Jor- 

QUESTIONS. 

37. "What did he mean by B&yiug that be must be about 
bis Father's business ? 

38. What did €kxl say of hint at the time of his baptism ? 

39. But if he was a man, and no more, how was he in 
any i>eGuliar sense the well*beloved Son of 6k)d T 

40. Why should God have said this of him if he might 
irlth the same iMropriety haye said it of others ? , 
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dan and the mount of transfiguration had in 
it no particular significance, and was lather 
intended to deceive the world than to lead it 
unto a true idea of the Saviour. It would be 
equivalent to saying that a mere man may 
calm the tempest, soothe to peace the wild 
waves of the raging sea, and after sleeping in 
the grave an appointed time, come forth ac- 
cording to his own prediction and ascend bod- 
ily into the skies. However like the bodies 
of mortal and imperfect men was the one in 
which Jesus appeared, lived, suffered, died^ 
and ascended from the earth, we should dis- 
regard all the facts in the history of our hu- 
manity by saying that he was no more than a 
man. We must come to this conclusion in 
view of the facts presented in this lesson ; but 
we have still higher and more demonstrative 
evidence to consider which will be given 
hereafter. 

QUESTIONa 

41. And if Christ w&s no more than a man, oould not 
those words haye been spoken of others as wcdl as of him ? 
If not, why not? 

42. What other events in the life of Jesns attest his sa- 
perhuman natnre? 

43. Before we conld say that he was a mere man, what 
fihottld we have to do 7 

44. State the case fully and show what we have thus far 
seen to oonyince us that Jesus was something greater and 
more divine than man. 

45. Shall we oonsider our evidenoe ezhaosted upon this 
tal^ject? 
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LESSON XIX 



JESUS THE CHBI8T — HIS NAT0BB AN0 

MISSION. 

■ 

We cannot doubt that Jesus dwelt in the 
flesh. We cannot doubt that, in coming- into 
this world to do the work appointed by the 
Father (John iii. 1*1, 18), he took upon him- 
self our nature (Heb. ii. 14-16); that, bein^ 
thus subjected to its influences, he might 
know its power and be able to present to us a 
visible and comprehensible life as our exam- 
ple. (Heb. ii. 17, 18.) But in considering 
the question as to his nature, we must re-- 
mark that human nature is made up of some- 
thing more than flesh and blood. Our human- 
ity is not our body, and that alone. Human 
nature is the result of a combination, — tho 
union here of body and spirit. But what 
body and what spirit? Clearly the human 
body and the human spirit. If God should 

QUESnONS. 

1. What can we not dcmbt in regard to Jesns? . 

2. What Scripture proves that he took npon himself onr 
nature? 

3. For what purpose did he take upon himself our nacU 
ure? 

4. Whatis human nature? 

5. Of what is it a union or combination? 

6. What body and what spirit ia combined? 
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dwell in a human body, animating, moving, 
and standing in relation to it as does the hu- 
man spirit, that union would not be man. 
The being thus formed would be superhuman. 
So of the union of any perfect spirit with the 
mortal human body ; it would not present a 
specimen of our humanity. Our spirits are 
imperfect ; they lack wisdom ; they lack 
power ; they are liable to consent to sin ; 
and such spirits in the human body consti- 
tute what we call humanity. Was Jesus like 
us in this respect ? Was not the Spirit poured 
upon him without measure ? Did he lack for 
wisdom or power ? Was he liable to sin ? 
Did temptation meet in him only the resist- 
ance of a human spirit ? The fact that he did 
not sin is a suflScient reply. (Heb. iv, 16.) 

One more consideration deserves attention, 
and, to a candid mind, must be conclusive 
upon the point now before us. Jesus came 
to " seek and to save that which was lost.'' 

QUESTIONS. 

7. If God should dwell in the human body, would that 
union be a human nature T 

8. What would the union of any perfect spirit with a 
mortal body like ours result in ? 

9. Are our spirits perfect? If not, in what respects do 
theyfaU? 

10. Was Jesus like man in his spirit? 

11. Pid his spirit lack wisdom or power, and did it ever 
consent to sin 7 

12. Whom did Jesus come to seek and save Z 
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(Matt, xviii. 11.) "He tasted death for ct* 
ery roan.'' (Heb. ii. ^.) All had gone astray; 
but the Father so loved the world that he 
gave his Son to save the world (Isaiah liii. 
6-11) ; and all that the Father gave him 
shall come unto him, and no one will be caat 
out. (John vi. 37.) Now as Jesus tasted 
death for every man, if he was a mere man, 
does it not follow that he tasted death for him^ 
self with the others ? If he gave his life for 
the world, which evidently means all man- 
kind, and if he was of the common humanity, 
did he not give it for himself? If all were 
given him by the Father, and all are to come 
to him, and he is embraced in the humanity 
given, then was he not given to himself that 
he might come unto himself and save him- 
self? 

Such conclusions would surely follow from 
such premises ; and as they are too absurd to 

QUESTIONS. 

13. For whom did he taste death? 

14. If Jesus tasted death for eyery man, and if he was a 
mere man, what follows as a necessary conclusion 7 

15. If he ^ave his life for the world, — that is, fi>r all 
men, — and if he made up a portion of the great human- 
ity, did he not die for himself as well as for others 7 

16. If all were given him by the Father, that all mi^ht at 
last come to him, then, if he was a mere man, does it not 
follow that he was ^iven among the others to himself that 
he might come to himself? 

17. Are such <^nclQ3iona reajsonahle 7 
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be cherished for a moment, we say that the 
premises are faulty. Jesus the Saviour must 
have stood above the plane of those who were 
to bo saved and lifted up by him, and there- 
fore was not a, mere man. Many other testi- 
monies might be adduced, showing that Jesus 
stood above the rank of our humanity, and 
was too exalted to be called a man, in the 
sense applied to others of our race ; but we 
will notice only one in this place : When Je- 
sus asked his disciples who men said that tie 
was, they answered, saying, "John the Bap- 
tist ; but some say Elias, and others one of 
the prophets. And he said unto them. But 
who say ye that I am ? Peter answered, and 
said unto him. Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. And Jesus answered and 
said unto him. Blessed -art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona ; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven." 
We may well ask what was thus revealed. 
Was it that Jesus was a man like other med ? 
Would the knowledge of such a fact hate re- 

QUESTIONS. 

18. As they follow necessarily from the doctrine of 
Christ's humanity, what must we think of that docMneT 

19. Aboye what must Jesus haye stood 7 

20. Are there other reasons for beliey ing that Jesus 'stood 
above the plane of our humanity ? 

*Sl. Name one incident in the life of Jesus which shows 
tbat be considered himself something more than man. 

10 
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quired a special revelation? Certainly not. 
It seems that the public opinion gave him the 
credit of a vast superiority over the common 
level of humanity wlien it said he was one of 
the great prophets living in ^ho earth again, 
But when Peter said, ''Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,'' he had the Sav- 
iour's blessing, and the assurance that God 
]iad made the great truth known to him. A 
greater spirit than that of any of the prophets 
was in the body of Jesus, — the spirit of Ilim 
v/ho had been previously in the bosom of the 
Father (John i. 18) ; who said nothing while 
liere that he had not learned of the Father be- 
fore he came (v. 19, 20) ; who had seen the 
Fatlier as no man had ever seen him. (John 
vi. 45.) This was the Christ ; and as to his 
natui'e, we may well say it was the Christ-nat- 

QUESTIONS. 

22. Would a knowledge of the foct tbat Jesus was a xnaa 
have required a special revelation ? 

23. Consider those words of Jesus to Simon, and tell me 
what you think they show of Christ's opinion of himself. 

24. Did not the words of Jesus show that a great truth, 
higher than that which most men cherished, had been re- 
vealed to Simon ? 

25. Did Jesus teach anything while on the earth tliat he 
had not learned of tlie Father? 

2i'). Had ho not seen the Father as no man had seen lum? 

27. Had he not been with the Father as no man had been 
with him ? 

28. What passages of Scripture prove this ? 

29. What nature did Christ possess as a union of body 
and spirit? 
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ure. Not man, not God ; he stood between 
to be the Mediator, the Intercessor, the Re- 
deemer, and Saviour. 

In these last words his mission is suggested. 
But before we speak of that, we should see 
what evidence we have for saying that Jesus 
was not God. There are those who would 
exalt him to that position, in their creeds, and 
who say that he was in all things equal to and 
one with the Father. 

Upon this point we need not spend much 
time ; for, fortunately for those who seek the 
truth, Jesus has spoken very fully and dis- 
tinctly upon this matter. He said on one oc- 
casion, '' The Son, can do nothing of himself." 
( John V, 20.) Again, he said, "I seek not 
mine own will, but the will of my Father who 
sent me." (John v. 30.) And still again, " I 
go unto my Father : for my Father is greater 
than I." (John xiv. 28.) 

Let us now briefly consider the nature of 
Christ's mission. We have already had occa- 

QUESTIONS. 

30. Was he God? 

31. Was he man? 

32. When the Scriptures say that he took upon him the 
seed of Abraham, is anything more intended than the faet 
that he dwelt in the human body ? 

33. How is it shown ♦hat Jesus stood in a position be- 
tween man and God*. 

34. What words of Christ show that he was not God? 

35. What offices performed by him show that he stood 
in a position between God and man 7 
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sion to say that he came to seek and save thaf 
which was lost. In some of the prophecies 
which have heen quoted, that work was sot 
forth. But from what was he to save ? The 
angel who said that his nsune should be called 
Jesus gave the answer to this question, in 
part. He said, " he shall save his people from 
i:heir sins." (Matt. i. 21.) He came, thero- 
fore, to save from sin ; to so enlighten the 
mind and heart, to so exalt and purify the life, 
to so inspire the soul with love and reverence 
for Ood, that men would cease to -sin ; and in 
just proportion to the prevalence of his gospel, 
and the acknowledgment of its principles in the 
world, has that salvation been achieved. The 
work is still going forward and the promise 
of triumph is the world's hope. Sin is still in 
the world. Hosts of men need salvation from 
its destroying power ; and every day and ev- 
ery year Jesus is saving his people. He shall 
at last '' finish sin and bring in everlasting 
righteousness." (Dan. ix. 24.) But tliere is 
another salvation which he came to accom* 
plish or secure to man ; and this, as many 

QUESTIONS. 

96. From what did he come to 8»Te 7 

37. How did he save fhnn sin ? 

38. Is the work of salvation complete 7 

39. Have we a promise that it shall be complete? 

40. What is said about the finishing of sin by the 3%t 
iour? 

41. Is there another salvation we are to have throngUi 
Jeaus Christ 7 
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Universaltsts believe, was his great and uni- 
versal work. I refer to salvation from the 
power of death and the grave ; salvation prom- 
ised long before he came (Hosea xiii. 14) ; sal- 
vation of which we are assured in the words of 
Paul: "He shall reign till he hath put all ene- 
mies under hi» feet. The last enemy that shall 
be destroyed is death." (1 Oor. xv. 25, 28.) 
Salvation of which we are assured by the 
Saviour himself when ho says, " I am the res- 
urrection and the life.*' " And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me." (John xi, 25 ; xii. 32.) 

In our lesson on universal salvation, the 
subject of Christ's mission will be more fully 
considered, and we need pursue it no further 
m this place. He was a faithful servant to 
accomplish the will of his Father, which will 
was that all men should be saved, and come 
to a knowledge of the truth. " He shall not 
fail nor be discouraged, till he has set judg- 
ment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for 
his law." (1 Tim. ii. 4 ; Isaiah xlii. 4.) 

QUESTIOIW, 

42. What is it from? 

43. What Soriptttre will you quote in regard to itT 

44. How many are to experience that ss^yatioAt 

45. How is this shown? 
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LESSON XX 



THE ATOlsfEKENT.. 

Co!nrECTEi> with the doctrine of original sin, 
to which we referred in Lesson XTI.,is the doo^ 
trine, long cherished by a large portion of the 
Christian church, and still beliered by many 
in partialist churches, called the Vicarious 
Atonement. It may be stated as follows : 
the world being dead in sin, because of 
Adam's transgression, and being fully incapa* 
ble of releasing itself from that condition, 
indeed, fully disinclined to do so, it rested 
thus, as it were a plague-spot upon the works 
of the Creator. It became more and mere 
hateful in his sight, and he was just ready to 
issue against it his fiat of eternal wrath, when 
Jesus, his beloved Son, co-equal and one with 
him, — a second person in the Godhead, came 
forward and offered himself as a sacrifice,, in 
the place of man. He is represented, by that 

QUBSTIOIiS. 

1. What doctrine of the ofanroh la uxtiiiuttely ooimecM 
irith that of original sin ? 

2. What is the doctrine of Vicarious Atonement T 

3. How does that doctrine represent Jesus, so far as his 
love for map was concerned, and how does it represent 
God? 

4. If Jesus was equal and one with (Jod, how was it 
that he had to plead with Qod to accept him as a sacxifiot 
in the place of man 7 
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doctrinC; as pleading with the Father until the 
divine consent is obtained, and the substitute 
accepted. Then he came, the embodiment 
of all innocence, to take upon himself a 
^world's guilt, — the favorite of all heaven and 
the darling of the Father, to bear the reproach 
of all angels and the hatred of God which the 
world had merited ; and when he had lived, 
suffered, and died, the divine vengeance was 
satisfied, and heaven made possible to man. 
You can but be shocked at the idea of such 
a doctrine, and may fail to realize that intelli- 
gent men and women could have believed it, 
but when I tell you that the following quota* 
tion is from the works of Flavel, whose wiit- 
ings 'still find a prominent place in the litera- 
ture of partialist sects, you will begin to re- 
alize that facts are sometimes stranger than 

QUESTIONS. 

5. If he was one with God, how could he haye loved the 
world 8o much while the Father cherished toward it such 
terrible hatred 7 

6. If he was one of the three persons in the Godhead, 
and, as such, loved the world with an undying love, how 
could the Godhead have been willing to pronounce upon 
it an endless curse? 

7. How couM the suffering and death of Christ the God 
hftve satisfied the demands of the Father God ? 

8. Was it just for an innocent bdng to suffer in the plaot 
of the guilty 7 

9. How great are the sufferings of Jesus represented to 
have been, by the doctrine of Vicarious Atonement? 

10. And by whom does it represent that he was d«UY* 
ered to such torture 7 
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fiction. These are the words: "To wrath, 
to the wrath of an Infinite God without mix- 
ture, to the very torments of hell, was Christ 
delivered, and that by the hands of his own 
Father." 

Universalists do not believe in this doctrine 
any more thati they do in original, inherited 
depravity. They cannot suffer such blasphe- 
my in their creed as such an imputation 
against God would be ; and they would not so 
contradict the Bible and ignore good common 
sense, as to say that Justice would accept the 
suffering of the innocent, in the place of the 
guilty. 

As we have seen, in previous lessons, the 
wicked suffer for all their wickedness. '* The 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth ; 
— much more the wicked and the sinner." 
But if Christ suffered for us, and by that 
suffering took away our load of guilt, how is 
it that we suffer? Is sin twice punished? 
Once in the vicarious sacrifice, and once in 
the original transgressor ? You see that 

QUESTIONS. 

11. Does is seem possible that men could haye beUeved 
such a doctrine? 

12. What do Universalists think of it? 

13. What have we learned in previous lessons about the 
persons who suffer for sin 7 

14. But if Christ suffered for the sins of the world as a 
substitute for man, why should the sinner suffer? 

15. If Christ bore our fpiilt, and suffered the full penal- 
ty therefor, and if the sinner suffers for all his ofienoesy 
then is not sin t wice punished 7 
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common sense denies the justice of such an 
arrangement. Under the New, as under the 
Old Dispensation, every transgression receives 
its just reward, and. the sacrifice made by the 
Saviour did not alter anything in this respect. 
(Heb. ii. 2.) By this passage, you will se« 
that common sense is confirmed in its deci- 
sions, by that word which we call Holy. 

Men suffer for their sins, as certainly as they 
did in the days of Abraham, David, and 
Isaiah ; for Christ has not, by any act of his, 
taken away from the murderer the sense of 
guilt, the pain of remorse, and the terror of 
impending judgments. 

Facts teach us every day that Christ did 
Dot suffer to save us from the consequences of 
sin, and the Bible confirms that truth most 
abundantly. " Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap." (Gal. vi. 1.) "For 
we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that eveiy one may receive the things 
in body, according to that he hath done, 
whether good or bad." (2 Cor. v. 10.) *' So, 
then, every one of us shall give an account 
of himself to God." (Rom. xiv. 12.) 

QUESTIONS. 

16. What 18 a common-sense view of this matter? 

17. What say the Scriptures upon it? 

18. Has the death of Jesus taken away from the mur- 
derer a sense of his guilt or the pangs of his remorse? 

19. What do the facts of every day teach us in regard 
to the consequence of sin ? 

20. What Scripture corresponds with such fiicts ? 
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The doctrine of the Vicarious Atonement 
starts with another false idea as its basis. It 
is, that God was angry with man, and it was 
necessary to appease his wrath by some great 
sacrifice ; that Jesus saw the only alterna- 
tive, and, in his great mercy, offered himBeV 
to save the world from eternal condemnation. 
Now the apostle says, " We love him be- 
cause he first loved us.'' '' God who is rich 
in mercy, for his great love, wherewith he 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins, 
hath quickened us together with Christ." '' In 
this was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent his only begotteu 
Son into the world, that we might live through 
him." (1 John iv. 19; Eph. ii. 4, 5 ; 1 
John iv. 9.) And Jesus himself said, "God 
80 loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
(St. John iii. 16.) This settles the question 
about God's anger as the cause of Christ's 
mission, and shows that it was not God who 
was opposed to man and needed the Atono- 
ment, but man who was estranged from God. 

QUESTIONS. 

21. With what other false idea does the doctrmo of Vi- 
carious Atonement start ? 

22. Did Jesus come into the world in consequence of 
the anger of God toward man ? 

23. Why did he come? 

24. Can you show this by any Ssripture testimony 7 

25. If God was not opposed to men, and did not need ta 
be reconciled, why did Jesus come to earth? 
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This is the true idea. So many false ideas in 
regard to God had obtained in the world that 
men looked upon him in a false light, and 
did not love the one they saw. So many sin- 
ful enticings drew them from the paths of ho- 
liness, that they disregarded the laws of God, 
and were, in life, at war -with his require- 
ments. Man needed to be reconciled to God, 
not God to man. Man needed to see God in 
his true character, that he might turn to him 
and love him. He needed to see the beauty 
and learn of the joy of a pure life, that he 
might seek for the same treasure. Jesus came 
to accomplish those objects for the world, and 
so to make man one with God, or as men used 
to say at-one with God. The word atone- 
ment was originally written at-onement, and 
means a state of reconciliation. And now 
we listen to the Scriptures and see how beau- 
tifully they set forth this idea, and how simple 
the subject is when seen in the light of truth. 
" God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself," etc. (2 Cor. v. 19.) "We 
pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
God." (ii. 20.) 'at pleased the Father that 

QUESTIONS. 

26. Why was man unreconciled to God ? 

27. What other influences set man in opposition to God? 

28. How did Jesus act to produce reconciliation ? 

29. How was the word atonement originally written ? 

30. What other word means the same as atonement? 

31. How do the Scriptures show that it was man who 
needed reconciliation to God ? 
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in him all fulness should dwell : and having 
made peace through the blood of his cross, 
by him to reconcile all things unto himself; by 
him, whether things in earth or things in 
heaven." (Col. i. 19, 20.) 

More clearly and beautifully still is the truo 
idea of the Atonement seen in the following 
passage : " For if, when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we bo 
saved by his life." (Rom. v. 10.) Here we 
have the idea of the Atonement, or reconcilia- 
tion, for they mean the same, in connection 
with the idea of salvation. Jesus came to 
reconcile all men to God. He came to save 
all men ; and the work of reconciliation or 
atonement is a part of the work of salvation. 
In this repentance is necessary ; regeneration 
ie necessary ; the new birth is necessary ; and 
dl are parts of that progress by which the 
Atonement is effected and the world saved. 



QUESTIONS. 

3% How many was Jesus to reconcile to God? 

33. When all things or aU people in the earth and in 
the heavens are reconciled to God, what will remain in 
opposition to him 7 

34. In what passage do we find the idea of atonem<ent, 
or reconciliation, coupled with that of salvation 7 

8^. Is reconciUatlon, or atonement, a part of the work 
of salvation ? 
80. In this work, what else is necessary T 
77. Will it ever be oomplpted 7 
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Because Jesus came to do this work, he is 
called "the Way, the Truth, and the Life." 
The Way, because it is by observing and 
following him that we see the Father in his 
true character and are made to love him. The 
Truth, because he spake what the Father gave 
him to say. The Life, because all those who 
believe in him, and live as he has directed, have 
in their souls eternal life. He showed his 
iove for man in deeds of blessed sympathy, 
— then said. This is an exhibition of my Fa- 
ther's love. He showed his mercy in his un- 
dying forgiveness, — then said, I came to do 
the will of mv Father. So did the world learn 
of God through him ; and when the lesson was 
in their hearts, they were atoned. Men saw 
the beauty and purity of Christ's life, and fell 
in love with it. The result was natural ; they 
sought to make their lives like his, — then they 
were in the road to salvation. They saw 
how he trusted in God even in death, and 
they leanied to throw themselves upon the 
l)osom of the same loving Father, and in them 
and for them the Atonement was complete. 

QUESTIONS. 

38. Because Jesus came to do this work, what is ha 
•ailed? 

39. Why waa he called the Way ? 

40. Why the Truth? 

41. And why the Life? 

42. Of what was the love of Jesus an exhibition? 

43. How did the world learn of God in Jesus Christ? 

44. What effect did the lesson have upon lUl who belicTed 
in Jesus? 
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Tlfe subject is simple and beautiful. Young 
friends, if you are not reconciled to God,-seek 
for the Atonement through Jesus Christ. 

QUESTION. 

45. How did Jesus accomplish the Atonemeat? State 
folly. 



LESSON XXL 



SALVATION FROM SIN. 

The subject of this lesson is replete with 
interest to every human being. In previous 
lessons we have talked of the effect of sin ; 
and in our own experiences have had many 
sad demonstrations of the truth that " the 
way of the transgressor is hard," and that 
" the wages of sin is death." Salvation from 
sin is therefore greatly to be desired ; and of 
the agencies to help us, in securing that salva- 
tion, we should all seek to be informed. 

Before the birth of Jesus, Mary, his mother, 
received a visit from one of God's angels, who 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . What can you say of the subject of this lesson T 

S. What have we learned in regard to the effects of sin? 

3. What then is ^eatly to be desired? 

4. What knowledge should we seek to gain in regard to 
Our release from its i^ower ? 

5. Who visited the mother of Jesus to announce that he 
Bliould be bom ? 
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announced the fact of his birth and the nature 
of his mission. That angel said, " His name 
shall be called Jesus ; for he shall save his 
people from their sins." It would seem from 
this fact that the people belonging to Jesus 
are to be saved from sin, through him. 

And who are his people referred to in said 
passage ? This is a question which needs in- 
vestigation, and one upon which the author of 
this book may not agree with some of his Uni- 
versalist brethren ; but his views will be set 
forth in this lesson. 

In one sense, all men are to be considered 
as the people of Christ. He is set before us 
in the Scriptures as having " all things*' given 
into his hands (John iii. 35); as having ** pow- 
er over all flesn" (John xvii. 2); as having a 
possession in humanity, co-equal with that of 
God. (John xvii. 10.) 

But the question of the extent of salvation 
from sin, through him, is not to be decided by 
such passages ; for the fact that in many 

QUESTIONS. 

6. What was said by the angel of the name by which ho 
•hould be called ? 

7. Who, then, are to be saved from sin through him? 

8. Who are lus people T Is not this an imi>ortant ques- 
tion? 

9. Are all Universalists agreed upon the answer to be 
given t(t this question 7 

10. In a certain sense, are not all men Christ's people ? 

11. How do you show that truth ? 

12. Is the extent of salvation from sin to be determined 
by fluch passages of Scriptare? 
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places in the Scriptures Jesus ppc^aks of a 
special or peculiar class as his people, makes 
necessary still further investigation upon that 
point. All may belong to Jesus, as a Sav- 
iour, in some other capacity. All may belong' 
to him as king ; yet not obey his laws. All 
may be his, to ransom from the power of death 
and the grave, yet not be his to save from 
sin ? 

Let us take, as an example, on the one 
hand, the little unconscious infant that passes 
away from life before one thouglTt of evil 
stains the purity of its soul, and, on the other 
hand, the vilest sinner who ever left this world 
with curses on his lips ; and does Jesus save 
either the one or the other from. sin ? The in- 
fant has not committed sin ; and how is it 
saved from sin by Jesus ? In its innocence 
God calls it home, and how can we say that 
Jesus saves it and the whole class of departed 
infants from sin ? That he saves all such chil- 
dren, we shall show by abundant Scripture 
testimony in our next lesson ; but that he 
does not save those from sin who are removed 

QUESTIONS. 

13. Does Jesos speak of classes of men who are his pe- 
oaliar people? 

14. In what sense may all belong to him yet not all be 
saved from sin by him ? 

1«1. Name some classes that are not saved fiK>m sin by 
him in the present life ? 

16. Why is not the in&nt saved from sin by him? 

17. Can one be saved from that to which hQ is not 
8al\jected 7 
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from this life, the only sinful state of which 
we have any knowledge, before they are ca- ' 
pable of committing sin, is a fact which seems 
too evident to require other proof than that 
which is given by good common sense. 

And as far as this life is concerned, the 
abandoned sinner who dies in his soul-guilti- 
ness is not saved from sin by him who was to 
save his people. Some say that those who die 
impenitent will be saved from their sins in the 
future life by the effect of Christ's ministry, 
as Mediator and High Priest in the immortal 
state ; and, it is proper that you should know 
that some Universalists hold this opinion. 
Properly interpreted and explained, it seems 
not to be unreasonable ; but are such infants 
and impenitent sinners the people of Christ 
referred to by the angel, who said that he 
should "save his people from their sins '' ? 

We should hesitate, and consider with at- 
tention other facts, before we answer in the 
affirmative. 

QUESTIONS. 

18. Is the child that dies before it comimts a sin 8ul\jeot- 
ed tosinY 

19. Is not Jesus, then, a Savioar of those who die in in- 
fancy? 

20. What can you say of Christ as a Saviour of the im* 
penitent sinner. Does he save the one from sin who dies 
impenitent 7 

21. May he not be saved by Jesus from his sins in a 
future life? 

22. However that may be, are such infants and impeni* 
tent the people of Christ referred to by the angel? 
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Are not those Christ's people, in a peculiar 
and very special sense, who acknowledge him, 
love, and obey him ? The children of Israel 
were called God's people, in contradistinction 
to all others, because they worshipped him and 
recognized his laws. All nations were God's 
people in one and the broadest sense ; yet* 
when he spake of his people, he referred to 
those who were such in that special sense. 
So Jesus called all men a gift to him from the 
Father, his people therefore : yet not special- 
ly such, as were the few who followed and 
loved him. 

We may learn of the truth of this state- 
ment from many passages of Scripture, to a 
few of which we will refer. " Now, if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his." (Rom. viii. 9.) ''They that are 
Christ's have crucified their affections and 
lusts." (Gal. V. 24.) ''I have manifested thy 
name unto the men which thou gavest me out 
of the world: thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me ; and they have kept thy word. 

QUESTIONS. 

23. Who are Christ's people in a peculiar sense ? 

24. What illustration of such a special relationship can 
you name in the case of Israel 7 

25. Did JesuA have those to whom he stood in a dififerent 
relation from that which he occupied in regard to others? 

26. Name some who are not Christ's in the special sense 
herein referred to. 

27. Name some who are. 

28. T6 whom does Jesus refer aa people who had kq[»t 
God *s law? 
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I pray for them : I pray not for the world, but 
for them which thou hast givet. me ; for they 
are thine/' (St. John xvii. 6, 9.) ''My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me." (John x. 21.) " If any 
man will come after me, let him deny him- 
iSblf, take up h^ cross and follow me," etc. 
(Luke ix. 23.. ) " Whosoever doth not bear his 
cross, and come after me, cannot be my disci- 
ple." fLuke xiv. 27.)- These quotations are 
a few 01 many that might be presented, show- 
ing that those are Christ's people — his sheep, 
his disciples — in a special sense who believe in 
him, and follow him ; and it is this class which 
he saves from sin. So says the apostle. 

" If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved," etc. (Rom. x. 9.) " For by 
grace are ye saved, through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God. (Eph. 
ii. 8.) 

The belief which rests in these and other 

QUESTIONS. 

20. Does be call them his in a special sense T 

30. Does he distinguish them from the rest of,the world T 

31. What does he say of his sheep ? 

32. What is necessary to make man his disciple? 

33. What conclusion folows from the whole tenor of 
Scripture on this point? 

34. What Scriptures can you quote to show that Jesus is 
the Saviour from sin of those who are his in this special 
lense? 

30. To what lifb are we confining these inquiries 7 
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Scripture testimonies is very simple anl sat- 
isfactory. Those who believe in Jesus will 
love him ; for he is a being to claim all tho 
heart's love. If they love him, they will keep 
his commandments ; and if they keep his com- 
mandments, they will be saved or kept from 
sin. They will imitate His, example whcT 
sinned not. They will draw near to Him in 
spirit who was pure and gentle, and the 
power of his gospel and life will save them 
from sin. Those are his peculiar people who 
do thus believe and live ; and they are his in 
proportion to their faith and purity. 

God, through Christ, is the " Saviour of all 
men; '' but "especially of those that believe." 
(1 Tim. iv. 10.) Those who believe are saved 
in the present life, — saved from sin and its 
penalties, and saved also from the fear of death 
and the grave. For Jesus came to " deliver 
those who through fear of death are all their 
lifetime subject to bondage." (Heb. ii. 15.) 

Such salvation can come only through belief 
in Jesus, and those who are destitute of a true 
faith in him are not in possession of that pres- 
ent peace and joy which present salvation 
confers. 

QUESTIOlfe. 

36. How is salvation from sin effected or secored to the 
sinner ? 

37. How much are men saved from sin by faith in Jesus? 

38. What Scriptures show that those who beUeve have 
special salvation 7 

39. From what, besides sin, did Jesus come to Sftve in 
this life 7 
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Jesus saves his people. Those who ac- 
knowledge him, follow him, love and obey 
him. They are kept from sin by the force of 
his example, by their reverence and love for 
Lis law ; and their fear of death is banished 
by faith in the resurrection of their Lord. 

We believe that all have been given to 
Christ that he might save them all, with an 
everlasting salvation ; but those, and those 
only, have special salvation who believe in 
his name as the Christ of God. The infant 
that dies in its innocence does not need such 
salvation, and the profligate that dies in his 
guilt does not enjoy it in the present life. 
Those who have true faith in Jesus, — who 
are his disciples, — who, as his sheep, hear his 
voice and follow him in the Christian life, — 
they are saved by him from sin, and are in a 
special sense his people. 

QUESTIONS. 

40. Explain, as fally as you can, salvation firom tan^ 
tlirou^ Jesus the Christ? 

41. lie-state the doctrine of this lesson, and name any 
objection thereto of which you can think ? 

42. Is Jesus a uiuTersal Sayiour from mn ? 
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LESSON xxn. 



SALVATION FROM THE POWEB OP 

DEATH. 

During the Mosaic dispensatioD, the ideas 
entertained by men in regard to that change 
which was called death were dark and gloomy. 
They believed in a place, or condition, called 
Hades, or Sheol, a half-real, half-imaginary, 
altogether indefinable state, where the spirits 
of the dead reposed : and whether to - be 
such endlessly, or to pass into other bodies, 
and live upon the earth again, or to be trans- 
migrated to another sphere, or gradually to 
fade into annihilation, the peoples of the na- 
tions were not agreed. 

There were some who held the doctrine of 
transmigration, and set it before the world as 
a system of religion ; yet it was as devoid of 
system as any doctrine could well be, and rest- 
ed only in the imaginations of its advocates 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What was the nature of the ideas which men had of 
death before the coming of Christ? 

2. Where did they suppose thi|^ the spirits of men went 
after death ? 

3. What did they suppose that place to be? 

4. Did they think that the departed dwelt in Sheol tat* 
ever? 

5. Give as good an idea of the ancient belief in Sheol as 
you can. 

(>. What can you say about the doctrine of tlie transmi' 
S:ration of souls? 
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and believers. Nothing, in nature, sustained 
that theory, and no revelation sanctioned or 
sug-gested it. 

The soul of man was not satisfied with the 
thought of death as an end ; it longed for a 
sphere in which its powers could realize an 
opportunity for a perfect development, and 
its immortal desires find something respond- 
ing to and satisfying them ; and it hoped for 
another life. 

The Jews, highly favored with »• ^ligious 
knowledge in many respects, were \ "sarcely 
more wise upon this subject than were other 
nations, and, longing for something better than 
they possessed, did actually incorporate the 
heathen dogma of transmigration into their 
traditions. Of this last truth we have assur- 
ance in the words of the Pharisees to Jesus, 
on the occasion of one of his miracles : ''Who 
did sin, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind?'' (John ix. 2.) Evidently his 
sin could not have been the cause of his 

QUESTIONS. 

7. Did any of the Jews believe that doctrine? 

8. What is there in nature or in the Bible which should 
cause any one to believe it? 

9. Why, then, was it cherished ? 

10. Does the soul of every one long to live in a life b^ 
yondthis? 

11. Were the Jews more highly favored with reUgious 
knowledge than the people of other nations ? 

12. Why should they have believed in the transmignw- 
tion of souls? 

13. Did not the law or the prophets teach them that 
thore is an immortal life 7 
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blindness, unless he sinned in a previous exist- 
ence, and that was clearly the idea which the 
Pharisees had in mind. Again, we may find 
proof of what is here stated in regard to the 
vague idea which the Jews had of Sheol, or 
the place of the dead, in the following pas- 
sages, 

** Are not my days feir f 
Oh, spore me and let me alone that I may take a little ease 
Befwc I go whence I shall not return, — 
To the land of darkness and shadoif of death ; 
To the land of darkness, like the blackness of the shadow of death} 
Where there is no order, and where its shining is like blackness.'* 

(Job. z. 20-22.) 

* I shall not see Jehovah,— 
Jichovah in the land of the living: 
I shall see man no more 
Among tlie inhabitants of the land of stillnsss.*' 

(Isaiah zxxviU»;Ll.) 

** For ^eol cannot praise Thee ; 
Death cannot celebrate Thee: 
They that go down into the pit 
Cannot hope for Thy trath.'* 

Cbalf h xxxvliL 13.) 

** For in the grave there is no remembrance of Thee } 
In the grave who shall give Thee praise ? " 

(Psalms vl. 6.) 

All the Jewish writings are not so dark or 

QUESTIONS. 

14. What did Job say in regard to the darkness of the 
shadow of death 7 

15. If he had believed in a resurrection fh>m the dead, 
would he have said that? 

1(5. What did Isaiah say ? 

17. What other saying of his can you quote 7 

18. Bid the Psalmist express his doubts of any knowl- 
edge beyond the grave 7 

19. Are all the Jewish writingB as gloomy and deflpalr* 
tng OS those just quoted T 
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despairing in view of the future as these pas- 
sages ; but the fact that such expressions fell 
from the lips of those so favored with reli- 
gious knowledge as were Job, Isaiah, and 
David, is significant of the truth we have as- 
serted ; and we sec that, if the wisest and 
best men of that age were so full of doubt 
upon the subject of a future life, the masses 
of the people must have dreaded death as 
their last and most fearful foe. 

The author of this book believes that Jesus 
came, not only to give man a knowledge of a 
future life, but actually to give him that life 
which he could not have had except through 
Christ, " who was the first-born of every 
creature " and the *' first-fruits of them that 
slept/' (Col. i. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 20.) At tho 
close of this lesson we will talk of that doc- 
trine ; for the author has not presented an 
argument in relation thereto; or quoted much 

QUESTIONS. 

20. Are such expressions coming from men like Dsmd 
and Isaiah an indication of the condition of the masses of 
the people in regard to a knowledge of a future life? 

21. How must the masses of the people have looked upon 
death ? 

22. What is the belief of the author of this book in re- 
gard to the object of Christ's mission ? 

23. What passages of Scripture does he qnote touchiag 
that point 7 

24. Does he enter into any argument in this lesson to 
prove that his views are true ? 
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Scripture to prove its truth, in this book, 
thinking that so much space as would be re- 
quired for that purpose should not be used in 
advocating a doctrine which is not received 
by large numbers of our prominent theolo- 
gians. 

He br^^ves that " as in Adam all die, even 
80 in Giinst shall all be made alive ; " that 
the death here referred to is the same as was 
spoken of in the assurance of God to Adam : 
— "In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die ; " that as such death passed upon 
all men, Adam the first in this ever-dying life, 
so Christ is the first in that immortality which 
is promised to all men, through him. 

This is the salvation, as he believes, which 
all the human family are to have in Christ 
Jesus. In this respect, he saves all. 

But, whether that view is the true one or 
not, we have this direct and unmistakable tes- 
timony in regard to the subject of our lesson. 

" Forasmuch then as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he also, himself like- 

QUESTIONS. 

25. Does he suggest that we should talk iu regard to his 
expressed opinion, and dQ you wish to do so at the close of 
this lesson ? 

26. Why has he not advocated his own views in this 
lesson? 

27. State his views so far as he has stated them. 

28. Do all Universalists believe that Jesus is a universal 
Saviour from the power of death and the grave T 

29. What important passage can you quote from Paul 
touching a deliverance from death through Jesus Christ? 
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Wise took part of the same that through 
death he might destroy him that hath the 
power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver 
them who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.'' (Heb. ii. 14, 
16.) "I afia the resurrection and the life." 
(John xi. 25.) '* And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.'' (John 
xii. 32.) ''But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept ; for since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead." (1 
Cor. XV. 20, 21.) " For he must reign till ho 
hath put all enemies under his feet. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death." (1 
Cor. XV. 26, 26.) "We shall not all sleep; 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; 
(for the trumpet shall sound) ; and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed." (1 Cor. xv. 61-53.) ''In the res- 
urrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage ; bift are as the angels of God in 
heaven." These and numerous other pas- 
sages teach the doctrine of a resurrection 
from the dead, and of a future life in Christ 
Jesus, 

QUESTIONS. 

30. What passages from the teachings of Christ ? 

31. Give OS as much Scripture upon this point as you 
ean recoUect. 

32. What does Jesus say of the resurrection state ? 
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In many places in the Scriptures this resniv 
rcction is called a salvation ; and this is to be 
universal. The infant will need this ; the id- 
iot will need this ; the heathen, who hav^ 
never heard of Christ, will need this ; and this 
it is which is the free gift of God tfnto all men. 

Because Christ lives, we shall live also. 
When we consider the darkness in which the 
Old World was shrouded, and the fear of the 
grave which was then universal, and then 
read such words as Jesus and his apostles 
spake of the future life, we can realize 
what a salvation faith in those words must 
have wrought. 

" Ye shall not all Bleep.'* Sheol shall not 
be your abiding-place. Jestis is the resur- 
rection and the life. He has triumphed over 
the grave ; he has conquered death ; and as 
he is the first-fruits of them that slept, we 
shall follow him in the resurrection, and be- 
cause he lives, we shall live also. 

Jews and Gentiles, old and young, high and 

QUESTIONS. 

33. What is the resurrection called in different places 
in the Scriptures ? 

34. How many will need it ? 

35. To whom will it be given ? 

30. What assurance have we in the fa.ct that Christ lives 
in the immortal world ? 

37. How can we best realize why' this is called a salva* 
tion? 

38. Is Jesus a universal Saviour from death, either in 
giving all immortality, or in revealing^ to all the &ct i>f »m 
mortality * 
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low, rich and poor, bond and free, male and 
female, the evil and the good, shall be saved 
from the power of death and the grave 
through Jesus Christ. 

We leave the subject here, and in our next 
lessons of this book shall give the views of 
Universalists upon the conditions of those who 
have received immortality through Him who 
was the first begotten from the dead. 

QUESTIONS. 

39. In this lesson have we touched at all the questions 
of spiritual conditions in a fiiture life? 

40. Where shall we look for a presentation of that sub- 
ject? 

41. And now what say you of Jesus as the Giver of ink- 
mortality? 



LESSON XXTTT. 



PUNISHMENT. — HOW INFLICTED ON 
THOSE WHO DIE IMPENITENT. — HOW 
CAN SUCH BE SAVED? 

Certain questions have been passed over in 
the preceding lessons with a promise that 
they should receive attention in another part 
of this book, and now the pledge must be ful- 

QUESTION. 

1. What promise has been made in the preceding lessons 
which should now be kept? 
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filled. Among those qnestiond was ihis, ihb 
most interesting and important of them all ; 
viz., How is that sinner to be made happy in 
a future life who dies unrepentant, as did the 
anbelieying Jews, upon whom came a speedy 
and terrible destruction ? How is such a 
one to be among the saved in the spirit world f 

There are two theories put forth by Univer - 
salists teaching this subject, Mid each one 
finds its advocates. The question is answered 
by both of them ; and it is proper that they 
should both receive attention in this place. 

The early fathers of Universalism, so called, 
or those who first bore the name, did mostly 
believe as follows, to wit : — 

The sinner is punished in the present life 
for all the sins of this life. He is justly and 
fully punished ; and if so, God being just in 
all his ways, that which is here received will 
be the sinner's only punishment. 

To sustain this doctrine the fathers quoted 
much Scripture, to some of which we Will 

QUESTIONS. 

2. What is the most important of those questions? 

3. How many theories are presented by Uniyeraalisti 
with regard to this question 7 

4. What class of Universalists held to the theory which 
we shall first consider ? 

5. According to their views, When does ftiA tanner re- 
ceive his punishments for the: siner committed in this life? 

6. Upon what fact do they base their belief that in this 
life only is man punished ? 

7. State the argument arising out of the &ct that the 
sinner is punished in this life, and from the other fSewt that 
God is just. 



here refer. "He that soweth to the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption." (Gal. vi. 7.) 
*' The righteous shall be recompensed in the 
earth: much more the wicked and the sinner." 
(Prov, xi. 31.) ''The way of transgressors is 
hard," (Prov. xiii. 15.) ''The wicked are like 
the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no 
peace, saith my God, to the wicked." (Isaiah 
Ivii. 20, 21.) 

These passages clearly speak of punish- 
ment for sin in the present life. That punish- 
ment is called a recompense. The recom- 
pense for sin which God administers is a just 
recompense (see Heb. ii. 2) ; and the word 
itself signifies a full return, or requital, for 
that which has been done, whether good or 
bad. So did the fathers in our faith reason ; 
and they concluded by saying that if the sin- 
ner reaps " of the flesh " what he sows in the 
iBe&h; if, because of his sinj^ "there is no 
peace to the wicked" man in this life ; if he is 
indeed '* recompensed in the earth," then a 

QUESTIONS. 

8. Quote the Scriptures that bear upon this point. 

9. What do these passages clearly set forth ? 

10. What is another Scripture term which is sometimes 
used in the place of punishment 7 

11. What does recompense mean ? 

12. If God recompenseth the sinner for his sins, is that 
recompense just ? 

13. If it is done in this life, will it be repeated in tho 
fhtare life ? 

14. State the conclusion to which the fathers in our fadth 
6ame» aad the reasons, therefore, as given upon this pa^ 
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Ijnst and merciful God will not cause him to 
reapi in another life, what he has already 
gathered ; or to suffer there what was his 
recompense of evil in the present state of ex- 
istence. 

But this general statement may not seem to 
cover the ground presented in the case of the 
impenitent Jews and other vile sinners, who 
die in their sins as the Jews did (see John 
viii. 24.), and a more particular explanation 
was given hy said fatliers in our denomina- 
tion as follows, to wit : — 

Man is punished for his overt acts of wick« 
edness, not only with reference to their in- 
trinsic demerit, hut with reference also to 
their tendency in making him a still greater 
sinner. For example : the Jews were pun- 
ished, not only for the great sin of crucifying 
the Saviour, but for every previous sin which 
acted to harden their hearts, and to prepare 
them for that act of fearful wickedness ; and 
the punishment received for each and all 
of those preceding transgressions was meas- 
ured with reference to the tendency of said 
sin towards the subsequent great transgres- 
sion. 

QUESTIONS. 

15. Does this general statement of the doctrine of pun. 
ishment reach and cover' the case involyed in the question 
first referred to in this lesson 7 

16. What more particular statement with regard to pun- 
ishment do we find in the waitings of UniyersStftsT 

\ 
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The Bin of the crucifixion, accoiding to thiii 
theory, was punished in those transgression*^ 
that preceded it and prepared the Jews for it, 
the same as the last desperate act of the 
drunkard is punished in those preceding acts 
which make him a drunkard, and prepare him 
to commit a crime of which, at the time of its 
commission, he can have no adequate concep- 
tion. 

St. Paul said, " Some men'*s sins are open 
beforehand, going before to judgment; and 
some men, they follow after " (1 Tim. v. 24) ; 
and this passage seems to refer to the subject 
under consideration, and to be an authority 
sanctioning the common-sense view of punish- 
ment herein set forth. 

We suppose that nearly all intelligent Uni- 
versalists of the present, as well as of the past > 
agree, substantially, in this view of punish- 
ment for sin ; but, as we shall show in an- 

QUESTIONS. 

17. When were the Jews punished for the sin of cracif;^-^ 
ing Jesus ? 

18. How could they be punished for doing ;K>me act of 
wickedness before th6 act was performed ? 

19. Illustrate this in the case of the drunkard who does 
some fearful act in a fit of drunkenness. 

20. What does Paul say that seems to teach this doc« 
trine? 

21. Can you think of any other case by which to illus- 
trate this idea of punishment for any act in those acts 
which precede and prepare the sinner for it? 

22. Are nearly all UniYcrsalists agreed in regard to pun- 
iflhment for sin in the present fifo ? 

12 
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other lesson, all are not agreed in saying that 
because every sinner receives in this life a just 
recompense, that therefore all will stand upon 
the same platform of equality in holiness as 
they enter the spirit land. All Universalists 
agree in saying that ''the wicked shall not be 
unpunished" (Prov. xi. 21), and that God 
" will by no means clear the guilty." (Ex. 
zxxiv. 7.) So far as we know, with very few 
exceptions, Universalists believe that all pos- 
itive punishment for sin is inflicted in this life ; 
and to the question aforesaid, — viz., When, 
or how, is the sinner punished who dies in his 
sins, — who dies, perhaps, after having just 
committed a fearful crime, — we are agreed in 
saying that he was punished all the way of his 
transgression, in every act by which he made 
himself still more and more depraved, and 
prepared himself for his latest and most ap- 
palling crimes. We are also agreed in saying 
that such a sinner will be saved in the future 
life ; for Jesus died to save all men (John xii. 
41 ; 1 Tim. ii. 6), and has promised to save all 

QUESTIONS. 

23. Do an belieye that all posdtiye punishment is safiered 
in tbdslife? 

24. Do an, or nearly aU, unite in saying that some men'a 
sins go to judgment beforehand, as explained in this lesson ? 

25. Do all believe that the worst of mnners who die in 
their sins wiU be saved in the Mure life? 

26. What is their first reason for believing it? 

27. On what Scripture testimony do they rely to provt 
it? 

28. What is th^ second reason^ and why ? 
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men (John vi. 3Y ; xii. 32), and is able to save 
all men (Matt, xxviii. 18 ; Heb. vii. 26), and 
will succeed in the work to his own satisfac- 
tion (Isaiah liii. 11); but we are not agreed in 
saying that such a one will be as well pre- 
pared for the immortal state, and stand as 
high in the scale of spiritual existence, as one 
who, in this world, had loved his fellow-men, 
obeyed the law of God, and died with devout 
prayer or Christian praises on his lips. But 
this difference of opinion, which does not af- 
fect the harmony of our faith in the great doc- 
trine of universal salvation, will be more 
clearly defined in another lesson. 

We are all agreed in saying that there can 
be no more wicked men upon the earth than 
were the murderers of our innocent and bless- 
ed Saviour, and we say that, if Jesus could 
pray God to forgive them, then will all be for- 
given through the prayer of Him who asketh 
not in vain of the Father. (John ii. 42.) 

QUESTIONS. 

29. What third reason is named and what Scripture 
quoted? 

30. And what the fourth reason 7 

31. If Universalists a^ee in so many essential particu- 
lars, wherein do they differ? 

32. Does this difference of opinion disturb in any way 
the harmony of the demonstration? 

33. Where may we expect to find a more particular con- 
aidcration of this matter ? 
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LESSON XXIV. 



PUNISHMENT — WHAT MERITS AND WHAT 
RECEIVES IT. HOW ARE THOSE SATED 
WHO DIE IMPENITENT. 

The views set forth in the last preceding 
lesson are urged by a class of Universalists 
for reasons as follows: First, they say that 
in the future life the spirit will exist in its 
original freedom from the flesh, and, there- 
fore, should not be made to suffer for sins com- 
mitted while in the body. They base this prop- 
osition upon the words of St. Paul, who says 
much in his epistles touching the power which 
the flesh exercises over the spirit. For ex- 
ample, he says, *'For I know that in me (that 
is, in my flesh) dwelleth no good thing: for 
to will is present with me ; but how to per- 
form that which is g:ood, I^flnd uot. • • . 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Do the Universalists of whom we have spoken in the 
last preceding lesson have other reasons for their £uth 
than those already named ? 

2. How, according tQ their views, is the spirit to exist 
in the future life 7 

3. If the spirit is to exist in a state wholly disconnected 
from the body, what, in the opinion of this class of Uni- 
versalists, should be its condition as regards punishment 
for deeds done in the body 7 

4. What, in their opinion, is the source or cause of sin? 

5. Where do they get their authority for such a doo* 
trine? 

6. What does Paul say of a contest between the fleth and 
the spirit ? 
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For I delight in the law of God after the in- 
ward man : but I see another law in my mem- 
bers warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members." (Kom. vii. 18-23.) 

In another epistle he says, " For the flesh 
lasteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh : and these are contrary the 
one to the other; so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would. Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest^ which are these : adultery, 
fomiflcation, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idol- 
atry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revilings, and such 
like. . . . But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance." 
(Gal. V. n-23.) 

Now the class of Universalists aforesaid say 
that man is a being of body, or flesh, and 
spirit ; that he is man because he is thus con- 
stituted; that, as man, he sins, the induce- 
ment or temptation always coming from the 

QUESTIONS. 

7. What does Pftul meaa mhea he speaks of himself and 
of something which is at war with himself? 

8. What are the works of the flesh whioh are called snob 
by St Paul? 

9. What does he name as the fruits of the tspiritT 

10. Of what parts is man constituted according to Ihis 
theory? 

11. Is CTery man, as a man, made up of body and 

6 
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flesh ; therefore; that sinning as a mai^ and 
because he is a man, he should sufiTer, as a 
man, the consequences of his sin. 

In other words, they say that the spirit in 
its pure and disembodied state should not suf- 
fer for that which was forced upon it by the 
flesk A the human state ; and for this reason 
they contend that all punishment must fall ou 
the transgressor, as such, and not on the dis- 
embodied spirit, which ever protested against 
the sinful act. 

We have heard this idea illustrated as fol- 
lows : There are certain worms whose nature 
leads them to devour the fresh and beautiful 
plants and flowers of the garden ; they are 
fearfully destructive, and no green thing is 
sacred in their eyes. After a time, these 
worms appear to die ; but the apparent death 

QUESTIONS. 

12. Is it the body that sms as an independent exist* 
enceT 

13. Is it the spirit that ons as an independent exist* 
cnoe? 

14. Wliat, then, does mnT 

15. But does the spirit tempt to tiie t&a, or does the 
flesh present the temptation ? 

16. If the sin ori^jmtes in the flesh, and is finally com- 
mitted by man as saoh, upon whom should the punish- 
ment fell ? 

17. What should not be punished for the transgressions 
of man in the human state 7 

18. How have some UniTersalists illustrated this doo« 
trineT 

19. Whf does the worm eat the fresh leaf, plants or 
flower? --' 
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t'i only a procesB of tratisformation by which 
they put off the loathsome form, and rid them- 
selves of the destructive nature of worms, and, 
Bpreading* their beautiful wings, they claim to 
be creatures of the air and skies, harmless and 
inoffensive. 

No one would think of punishing the but- 
terfly for what it did when a worm ; and so 
it is said that no one would think of pun- 
ishing the immortal spirit after it is freed from 
the flesh, and made like the angels of God in 
heaven, for what was done by the* man in 
which that spirit dwelt. 

The illustration is ingenious and beautiful 
and, many say, truthful. The class will see at 
once the conclusion to which such an illustra- 
tion points. If it is the earthly nature which 
tempts to deeds of evil, then when that nat- 
ure is put off, the spirit in its native purity 
mounts the skies, saying, " When I would do 
good, evil was present with me; " therefore 
it was not I that did the evil act, but sin that 

QUESTIONS. 

20. Why does it not devour the SAme kinds of y^eta- 
tion after it becomes a butterfly 7 

21. Would you seek to punish a butterfly for what it did 
when a worm 7 If so, upon what principle 7 and if not, 
why not? 

22. What do you think of this illustration 7 

23. Is it wrong for the worm to eat the beautiful plant 
and flower ? 

24. If it is not wron^, and if it does this because it is its 
nature to eat such f'^od, can you talk of punishing it in 
any w&y» or in any state? 
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dwelt in my mortal body. Those who cher- 
ish such opinions believe that the vilest sinr 
ner becomes, when disrobed of his mortality, 
as pure as an immortal spirit can be, and 
therefore fit for heaven. 

They quote the language of Paul with great 
confidence, wherein be says, " We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump (for the trumpet shall sound) ; and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be- changed. For this corruptible must 
put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality." (1 Cor. xv. 51-53.) They 
also rely, and with still greater confidence as 
a proof of their doctrine, upon the words of 
Jesus, wherein he says, " In the resurrection, « 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God in heaven." 
They say that beyond all doubt the angels are 
pure, holy, and happy ; and if man in the res- 
urrection is to be like them* if all men are to 

QUESTIONS. 

25. If it 18 xvTong for man to sin, — not necessary, or in 
accordance with hS natare, — can you properly institute a 
comparison between his acts of evil and the acts of the 
worm in satisfying its hanger T 

26. What words of Paul, touching the change to be 
wrought by the resurrection, do said Uniyersalists quote? 

S7. And what do they say of the justice of a punishment 
to be inflicted on the immortal for the deeds of the mortal 7 

28. What words of the Saviour do tuey luote touohing 
this same sulgeot 7 
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be like them, then all men will be equally 
pure and holy. (Luke xx. 35, 36 ; Mark xii 
26 ; Matt. xxii. 30.^ 

But all Universalists do not agree in such 
an interpretation of these last-named Scrip- 
tures, and therefore do not quote them to 
prove that all men, regardless of their char- 
acter in this life, will be equally holy and 
happy immediate on their entrance to the im- 
mortal state. We all believe that in the res- 
urrection all men will become " as the angels 
of God in heaven ; " that is, that all will be im- 
mortal and wholly free from the passions and 
lusts of the flesh, and therefore that he who 
dies impenitent enjoys this salvation in com- 
mon with all others for whom Christ died. 
But we are not all agreed in saying that such. 

QUESTIONS. 

29. How do they reason upon these words of Jesus? 

30. Do we learn from this saying of Jesus as it comes to 
ns firom either of the Eyangelists that all men are to be 
like the angels of God in heayen? 

31. If we say that all will not attain unto the spirit 
world and the resurrection from the dead» then must we 
not beUeye that 3ome will be annihilated? 

32. But did not Jesus say that if he was lifted up from 
the earth he would draw all men unto himf 

33. Are we not told also that as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive ? 

34. Must we not, therefore, believe that all will be made 
88 the angels of God in heaven ? 

35. But how as the angels ? In what respect? 

36. Do aU Universalists agree in saying that in the res* 
ur-ection all will be immoital and free from the power of 
earthly passions 7 
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a resurrectionized spirit is ae holy and bappy 
as that other soul who, through muoh fitriving 
and prayer, lived near to Jesus in this world, 
and from a suhlime moral exaltation went up 
to his station iu the spirit land. We all be- 
litve that the worst of earth's wandering 
prodigals will be reclaimed, and the most de- 
graded and obstinately impenitent will be re- 
deemed, purified from all unrighteousness, 
and finally brought near to Christ in ispirit and 
life ; but we differ in regard to the time of 
Buch a cousummation, and perhaps ia regard 
to the agencies by which it shall be accom- 
plished. In the next lessons the exact differ- 
ence in said opinions will be more clearly 
shown; also the reasons on which certain 
{Jniversalists rest their opinions, while they 
decline to accept the exact position which the 
fathers occupied. 

QUESTIONS. 

37. But do all agree in saying: that he who dies ixnpOEU 
itent wiU foe ut once equal in hcmness to aU others? 

38. If we agree in the fact of salvation from sin. for aU 
the human family, in what do we disagree? 

39. Wha4: passage gives us assurance thai Gkxl wiU wel- 
come home his wandering: prodigals? 

40. Quote all the Scripture within your memory touoli- 
ing the doctrine of a final salvation fbr aU men* 
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LESSOiT XXV. 



CONDITIONS OP IMMOBTALITT. 

We come now to the most interesting subject 
which can be named in connection with our 
future state of existence. That we shall be 
saved, — that the work of redemption will be 
completed, and the most depraved that have 
lived upon the earth brought near to Jesus as 
a consummation of the divine purpose we 
cannot doubt; but when and how are ques- 
tions that we need to consider ; for certain 
Cniversalists believe that man has some agen- 
cy in that matter, and can do something to de- 
termine that time ? And first of all, we say 
that the object of punishment for sin is not, 
as one theory we have noticed would seem to 
indicate, the avenging of a broken law, the 
infliction of so much pain for so much sin, but, 
as all experience and the whole tenor of the 
word of God will shov, the reformation of the 
sinner. The parable of the prodigal son, — 

QUESTIONS, 

1. What is one of the most interesting questions in oon^ 
nection with our ftiture life ? 

2. What is there in regard to oar fntore life of which 
Uniyersalists have no doubt? 

3. What is there in regard to it which is not Ailly de- 
termined in all mindsT 

4. What is not the olject of pnnishment for sin T 
9. Whatistbeolgectof pcmishmeiit? 
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found in St. Luke's Gospol, chapter 15 — sbows 
this to be the true idea, and if we examine 
Heb. xii. 6-11, Lam. iii. 31-33, Psalms xix. 
T-11, 2 Chron. vii. 13, 14, and many other 
passages touching upon the same general 
topic, we shall find that God makes the penalty 
of his broken law an agency to reform the sin- 
ner. He scourges because he loves, and he 
will therefore continue to scourge until the 
object of punishment is realized in the refor- 
mation of the ojffender. 

In other words, when the sinner shall come 
before the bar of God, be it in this life or in 
the life to come, the just Judge will not pro- 
ceed to state the full amount of all his offences, 
and then to estimate the amount and severity 
of the punishment he has received, to see if 
he has had his just due, so that the accounts 
of life may in that way be squared and settled ; 
but the question will be. Has the punishment 
accomplished the work for which it was in- 
flicted ? Has it made the sinner truly peni- 
tent and prepared him to receive and appre- 
ciate the divine forgiveness ? 

There is no such thing as payment through 
suffering for the wrong done by our sins, and 

QUESTIONS. 

6. What passages of Scripture can you quote touching 
that matter ?^ 

7. What, will not be the question by Him who judges us ? 

8. What wiU be the inquiry ? 

9. Do we, or can we, pay by suffering punishment toi 
the sin w 3 commit? 
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we cannot see how the resTirrectionized trans* 
^essor is to plead his punishment, great as it 
may have been, as a set-off against the charges 
tc be made against him because of his crimes. 

There are many Universalists who look upon 
this subject in this light, and they conclude 
that if the punishment suffered in this life does 
not bring the sinner to repentance, then will 
the same love which commenced the chastise- 
ment for the purpose of reform continue it 
until the end of punishment is realized in the 
*' peaceable fruits of righteousness," 

If the guilty one has been humbled and sub* 
dued by the infliction of five lashes from the 
rod of the Almighty, the Judge will not say, 
His offence was very great, and he must have 
five more lashes, having regard to the amount 
of the punishment only ; nor, when he looks 
upon the still impenitent offender, will he say. 
The full measure of the penalty lias been in* 
flicted upon him ; let him have place among 
that thvong who have received my forgiveness 
and approved. 

. QUESnONS. 

10. Will tke pain we endure in consequence of on be tet 
off as 8o much toward satisfying Godf 

11. In consideration of these fitcts, wliat do many dni* 
Tersalists believe? 

12. If a certain punishment humbles the sinner and 
makes him penitent, will he be punished more for past 
sins? 

13. If he IS not humbled, what fiMt is apparent in re- 
gard to the future ? 

14. Is there then a fixed amount of punishment for every 
ttn, having endured which the sinner ]s set right with God 7 
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Oommon bense rebels against such a doe- 
trine, and as we do not find it set forth in the 
Bible, we cannot approve or accept it as truth. 

Again, as the Bible does teach, most en>- 
phatically, that the end of punishment is ref- 
ormation, we can no more doubt that punish- 
ment in some form will be continued until the 
end is accomplished than we can doubt that 
such an end will finally be reached. 

But some one may say that if the sinner 18 
impenitent as he enters upon another life, then, 
judging of the future by the present, he may 
continue in that rebellious state forever, and 
so, according to our theory, be punished for- 
ever. But we have already shown that we 
cannot judge of the future life by the present 
life ; for here we are subjected to the tempta- 
tions and lusts of the fle«h, while there the 
spirit will be free from such influences, so that 
punishment there may produce its speedy, al- 
most immediate results. Getting freedom 
from the mortal part of our being does not 
pour any new virtues upon the soul, and there- 

QUESTIONR 

15. Do we find any each doctrine in the Bible? 

16. What are the teachings' of common sense in reganf 
to it? 

17. What, then, of the continuation of punishment? 

18. What do some say of this as it regards one who dies 
impenitent? 

19. Can we judge of the future life by the present life? 

20. If not, why not? 

21. How are we to he effected by putting off our earthly 
nature? 
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fore death does not exalt us into any new ex- 
cellency of spirit ; but it places us in a state 
where such excellencies can be more easily 
and more certainly attained. In view of these 
things, we are not agreed in saying that all 
who enter the immortal state have cancelled 
their moral indebtedness and are equally free 
from the effects of sin. 

One more argument upon this point, let us 
notice in this lesson. This argument we will 
rest upon the law of progress, and that law 
we may state as follows : No man ever yet 
arrived at any eminence of wisdom, or moral 
excellence, who did not pass up thereto 
through every intervening step from the start- 
ing-place to the last attainment. This law is 
well stated in the words of our Saviour, as 
follows : " First the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear." (Mark iv. 28.) 
It is also well set forth in the vision of Eze- 
kiel, wherein is prefigured the growth and 
progress of the gospel of Jesus. (Ezek. xlvii. 
3-5.) 

Let us suppose a case by which to illustrate 
this law. Suppose the educational authori- 

QUESHONS. 

23. What does not death do for hb ? 

23. What, then, of cancelling moral indebtedness in this 
Hfe? 

24. Upon what law can we base an argnment in regard 
to this doctrine? 

25. State that law as it is stated in this lesson 7 

26. How was it stated by the Sayiour 7 
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ties of Boni6 town or city should ms^e provi- 
81011 by which all the children of a certain age 
should pass up from the primary to the gram- 
mar schools, regardless of their previous at- 
tainments ; would such a. change in position 
qualify them for the grade of schools to which 
they should be thus promoted ? Would those 
who had been indolent and negligent in the 
primary school be advanced in learning one 
iota by such a change in position ? Not at all. 
They might learn faster after getting into a 
new and more favorable position ; but they 
would have to begin in the grammar school, 
just where they left off in the primary depart- 
ment. 

Again, suppose that a hundred men of all 
classes in society should be invited to a grand 
musical festival, and all receive seats in equal- 
ly desirable positions. Among such a num- 
ber there would be men of culture and refine- 
ment, and men illiterate and gross in all their 
tastes and habits, — men whose souls were 
quickly touched by the inspiration of music 
and who had studied the greatest masters of 
that ennobling science, and there would be 

QUESTIONS. 

27. What case is stated as an iUnstration of this law? 

28. What questioii arises in that case 7 

29. Mi^ht not such children be favorably affected by thi 
new position ? 

30. Would the change, in and of itself, make them any 
Wiser or better 7 

31. What other caae is sapposed 7 
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others who had never cultivated a love for 
harmony, and to whom the laws of melody 
were all unknown. 

Would all those men by their equally good 
position in the concert-room be prepared to 
enjoy and appreciate alike the musical gems 
of such an entertainment ? We know that 
they would not. The outward condition 
would not determine the capacity to enjoy the 
music. We therefore conclude that when we 
go up, at God's invitation, to the Oratorio of 
Redemption in the immortal world, those who 
know most of redemption here will best ap- 
preciate its divine passages as they enter 
there. 

QUESTIONS. 

32. State the argument and conoltusdon in regard to the 
iippTeoiation and eivfoyment of snoh a concert 

33. State the application to those who go from this to 
the spirit life. 



LESSON XXVI. 



CONDITIONS OF IMMOBTALITT. 

From what appears in the last preceding 
chapters it will be seen that a certain number 
of Universalists, we think the greater number, 
believe that if the humility and prostration of 
the spirit before God is not realized in tibe 

13 
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present life, it will have to he accomplislied 
in the life to come. There is nothing in the 
Scriptures that limits the time of repentance 
to this life, and nothing which causes us to 
think that Jesus may not lead the unrecon* 
ciied to his Father by the influences of his 
Spirit and ministration, in that life where he 
still lives to make intercession for us. Nay, 
the passage to which these last words refer 
seems to teach that his mission of salvation is 
still going forward through bis personal efforts 
in the spirit land (Heb. vii. 24, 25), and will 
continue until he gives back the kingdom unto 
God, having subdued all things unto himself 
and brought all souls to bow in adoration unto 
the Father. (1 Cor. xv. 25-28; Isaiah xl v. 23; 
Eom. xiv. 11 ; Phil. ii. 10, 11.) 

This doctrine more than suggests the idea 
of inequalities in the purity and exaltation of 
those who shall have obtained unto a resur- 
rection from the dead. Although we are as- 
sured that in the resurrection all shall become 
as the angels of God in heaven, we are no- 

QUESTIONS. 

1. If the humility and i)rostration of the spirit before 
God is not realized in this life, what then?. 

2. Is there anything in the Scriptures that limits th« 
time of repentance to the present life? 

3. Is the mission of Jesus to man limited to this life 7 

4. What Scripture can you quote touching this matter? 

5. What do the foregoing facta and inferences more than 
suggest? 

b. Of what are we assured in regard to the resorreotioD 
•tate? 
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where told that the equality here suggested 
is to be that of wisdom or holiness ; and wo 
do not think that a careful consideration of 
the Saviour's words would lead us to any 
Buch conclusion. 

The passage herein alluded to was an as< 
surance to those who called it forth from the 
Master, that in the spirit land there were no 
marriages, because all there are immortal. 
The earthly nature will not enter the life to 
come, and consequently the intercourse of 
Boul with soul will be purely spiritual. Hu- 
man souls will be as the angels in this re- 
spect. We therefore believe that the exact 
position that we shall occupy, in point of wis- 
dom and spiritual exaltation, will depend, un- 
der Christ who helpeth us, upon the success we 
have in retaining, or regaining, if once lost, 
the purity of childhood, and in preparing our- 
selves to know of and appreciate all goodness, 
wisdom, holiness, and glory. 

If, in this life, we have learned but little of 
the glory which God has revealed to us in hia 
works, or in his word, we shall not be per- 
fectly wise in regard to that matter so soon 
as we enter upon the immortal state. If we 

QUESTIONS. 

7. Will that equality be of wisdom, purity, or holiness? 

8. How will all be equal to the angels? 

9. Upon what, th^i, will the spiritual exaltation in the 
ftiture life depend, at least, in part? 

10. In this life we have learned but little in regard to 
€k>d's wisdom, love, purity, and glory; what shall we know 
of God as we enter the future life ? 
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haTO ikot learned the value of moral excel* 
lence, and have not loved the riches of purity 
trathi and righteousness, how are we to spring 
at 6nce into that state where the. pure in 
beart will be our sweetest and most welcome 
companions ? We know that the man of wis* 
dom becomes such by years of effort, begun 
in childhood and continued through every 
possible degree of intervening progress. We 
know, also, that the distance from great im* 
purity, from sinful and degraded life, to the 
true Christian stand-point is very great, and 
lies stretched out over every degree of excel- 
lence, not one of which can be omitted by him 
who would arise out of such degradation and 
attain that other state. And why should this 
Isi^w be reversed as we step over the threshold 
of time and into the immortal land ? We 
have no answer to this question and do not 

QUESTIONS. 

11. What ghall we enjoy of him as at fioret we enter that 
life? 

12. If we haye not learned the value of moral excellence, 
if we have not appreciated or loved purity in this life, 
what question arises in regard to the future? 

13. How do men of wisdom become such? 

14.. How most we reach a stand-point of excellence that 
istiet.r above us? 

15. Can we pass overany stepin progress witbont taking 
that step ? 

16. Can a man go at a single stride from great impurity 
to great Christian excellence ? 

17. Have we any reason in Scripture, or otherwise, to 
believe that this law wiU be reversed as we step over life's 
threshold into the spirit world? 
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(relieve that one has ever been given which 
was satisfactory to the intelligent mind. 

Unless we are to be so changed as to lose 
our identity, as to become beings totally dif- 
ferent from what we now are, this doctrine of 
inequalities must be true. And shall we be 
thus changed ? Will the mother lose her love 
for her child ? Shall we cease to remember 
the days and years of social happiness with 
our chosen friends ? Will the brother fail to 
recognize in his immortalized sister the one 
who was so gentle, sympathizing, and good, 
in this world ? There is no reason for cherish- 
ing such a thought, and we are so repelled by 
it that we give it no place in our minds or 
hearts. 

We are what we are, because of our love, 
wisdom, memory, and other powers and qual- 
ities of the soul ; and, in this respect, if our 
identity is not destroyed by the transfer, we 
shall be the same in all our moral qualities 
when we enter the future life as when we 

QUESTIONa 

18. Has any satlsfaotory answer been given to this ques- 
tion? 

19. If we preserve our identity as we pass to another 
life, what doctrine must be true? 

20. Shall we lose our identity? Is it probable? 

21. Is it a pleasing thought to feel that it may be so 7 

22. What maJces us what we are as intellectual and moral 
beings? 

23. Will death affsct our moral qualities to make them 
Qreaterorless? 
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leav^ this. We shall be free from tbe flesi 
and its lusts ; but the spirit will exhibit its 
identity of positive excellences there as here. 
£ach individual spirit — with just the culture it 
shall have received, with just the moral power 
it shall have developed, with the identical 
garments of truth, love, patience, faith, meek- 
ness, and purity it shall have put on in this 
life, with all the characteristics that make it 
what it is, with all the qualities that deter- 
mine its identity at the close of its mission in 
this world 7- will then assume its spiritual 
body and live as an ipamortal. And where 
can that life begin if not from the exact moral 
stand-point where this life shall end ? 

To this doctrine some Universalists urge 
objections, because, as they say, it leaves no 
room for the salvation which Jesus came to 
secure to the world. They say that if we are 
to learn all and acquire all of wisdom and ex- 
cellence by which our future exaltation is to 
be secured, then there is no room left for the 
work which Jesus came to do for us. 

QUESnONa 

24. Doe9 the Bible give promise of an increase of excel- 
lence because of a freedom from the fiesh and its lusts? 

25. If your cup is emptied of bitterness, is it, thero^ 
fore, full of sweetness ? 

26. How must every soul enter upon the future life? 

27. Where, then, must the progress of the tiituro life b» 
gin? 

28. Are objections urged to this doctrine? 

29. What is tbe chief injection ? 
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But how are we to learn but by and through 
him who is the great Teacher f And where 
shall we find our example of perfect excel- 
lence but in our Lord the Christ ? He saves 
us by his teachings and his life. He saves us 
if we learn of him and imitate him ; and who 
will tell us how he saves us in any other way ? 
He saves^ from the power of death and the 
grave unconditionally. Man has no agency 
in that salvation. It is universal and abso- 
lutely certain. But of a moral or spiritual 
salvation, who can tell of any other than that 
to be obtained by learning of Jesus and copy- 
ing his examples ? And if we do not begin 
to learn of him here ; if we display none of his 
excellences here ; if we do not conceive of him 
as the one altogether lovely and the chiefest 
among ten thousand while we dwell below the 
skies, — will there come unto us any spiritual 
salvation until his glory shall burst upon our 
immortal vision and we shall see him as he is ? 

QUESTIONS. 

30. What is the answer to this question 7 

31. Can we work in our moral exaltation without Christ ? 

32. What can we do, Christ helping us 7 

33. Is there a salyation through Christ in which man 
has no agency 7 

34. What is it 7- 

35. How are we to gGun moral or spiritual salyation but 
by effort to imitate Jesus 7 

36. Are there not those who do not begin to learn of him 
tn this life? 

37. Tfsoy where mu«rt; they begin 7 
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Bat the class may ask if we do not base our 
ioctrine on some Scripture testimony. We 
mswer that we do. We think that all the 
Scripture quoted in the last four lessons, looks 
lo this doctrine as a result. But three pas- 
sages that may be named bear so directly 
upon this subject there can be no doubt in 
regard to their true intent. They are as 
follows : "In my Father's house are many 
mansions : if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you to myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also." (John 
xiv. 2, 3.^ "There is one glory of the sun, 
and anotner glory of the moon, and another 
j^lory of the stars ; for one star differeth from 
another star in glory. So also is the resur- 
rection of the dead,'' etc. (1 Cor. xv. 41, 42.) 
" After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands. . . . And he said to me. These 
are they which come out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 

QUESTION. 

38. What three passages of Scripture can you quoto 
which seem to show that there YfUL be spiritual inequali* 
ties in the future lift 7 
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are they before the throne of God," etc. (Rer. 
vii. 9, 14, 16.) 

We suppose that the "many mansioiM" 
spoken of by the Saviour had no reference to 
different places or apartments in the spirit 
world, but rather to certain conditions of en- 
joyment just suited to the soul's capacities. 
We suppose that a similar idea is presented 
in the words " One star differeth from another 
star in glory." We do not suppose the word 
" glory," in this place, signifies heaven, but 
rather excellence, or brightness. And in the 
words 'f so also is the resurrection of the 
dead," man's comparative position, or excel- 
lence there, is represented by the stars which 
differ from each other. 

But when we come to speak of the passage 
in Bevelation, the case is still more clear. It 
was a peculiar throng which stood before the 
throne. They were of every nation, kindred, 
and people, but not .all of every nation. A 
still larger multitude had been previously de- 
scribed as present in the spirit world, wor- 
shipping and praising Ood. This throng was, 
however, the favored one of all others; for 
tbey were near the throne. And how came 
they there ? They came up through much ef- 

QUESTIONS. 

39. Are these three the only Scriptares that bear in tlM 
•ame direction 1 

40. What was probably meaent by " many mansions "? 

41. By one star differing from another star in glory? 

42. And what of the passage in Revelation T 
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fort and striving, through much tribulation; 
and they had made their robes white through, 
faith in Jesus. Those robes were robes of 
righteousness ; not given them by some kind 
angel after their arrival there, but wrought 
out for themselves in the conflicts of life. The 
others, not so near the throne, had not striven 
BO long or so nobly, aijd they were stars of a 
different magnitude. " One star differeth 
from another star in glory." All shine, as 
stars, and with what brilliancy they have ac- 
quired, but not equally. 

One company is nearer the throne than an- 
other because they are prepared to live nearer 
to the blaze of the divine glory than others 
are, — all in heaven but not all equally filled 
with the spirit and ecstasy of its highest joys, 
— all drawing nearer to Jesus and acquiring 
more and still more of his glorious perfec- 
tions, yet many, very many, only just com- 
mencing the journey. Let us strive to pre- 
pare ourselves for the most glorious of all the 
heavenly mansions to shine there as stars of 
the first magnitude, and to bear up with us, 
from the conflicts of life, palms of victory and 
robes of righteousness which shall insure to 
us places near the throne. 

QUESTIONS. 

43. How oarae some nearer the throne than others 

were? 

44. Were they not favored because of what they had ac- 
complished ? 

45. What have you to say of this doctrine 7 What ques- 
tions to ask 7 What do you belieye 7 
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